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TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT! 


Literature. 


L 
Disenchanted. 


Ah! you may blush, Lady Anne, 
Cast your +o ally down! 
t 


matters to me any more 


hether you smile or you frown? 


Knowing that which I know, 
Can you wonder if I doubt 

The in to be drawn from a smile, 
That is next of kin to a pout? 


Pshaw ! 
To be 


Am I yet a boy, 
t 


a face ? 
To see «hteads of cla” ta a flaxen curl, 
a 


Take a 


“Missy” girl for a Grace? 


J am disenchanted now ; 
You may drop the mask, if you will : 
Or, stay—there are other fools in the world 
To be caught, if you wear it still ! 


Men were made for your sport, 
Else what use to be fair? 
“Tis only flats who can fall in love :” 
Take care, my lady, take care! 


Your heart may be found at home, 


When “the 


What! would you have me say 
The little words “I love ?”— 

Would you have me utter Yea fora Nay, 
Then throw you off like a glove? 


Better to break at once 
The chain that your folly made, 


on, in sight of the sun,— 


“Wen ied collin ee chete 


Go you your way, as a true man should, 
never 


And 


IN CHARGE OF TREASURE. 


back on me! 


. Astiey H. BaLpwin. 
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- lg he ne ad rel 
ou ma’ back spurious coin— 
“his one of Fate. 


riage with me was a fellow-passenger in the person ofa 
coloured gentleman, who was proceeding to Calcutta also. 
Unlike our own men, long, solemn, and bearded, with an eye- 
glass and a lisp, this was a neatly-shaven, swiling, incessantly- 
chatting dandy ; a turbaned, ringed, scented, lemon-coloured 
kid-gloved, agate-headed-sticked, European-coated paragon of 
smartness, with such a glossy appearance, that you felt in- 
clined to rub gently nst him, in the hope of catching some 
of the iridescent superfluities he abounded with. He was, 
moreover, unceasing in his civilities and courteous expres- 
sions. Did Il smoke? He had an undeniably choice :/avanna 
he could offer me. I was proceeding to join my regiment he 
supposed. No? Ah, then engaged upon a special mission, 
doubtless) Was my destination far? Agra, Cawnpore, 
Meerut? Should I pass near Bithoor? e had a great 
friend there, the Nana—Nana Sahib, quite European in his 
tastes and habits. Would I pardon his curiosity, that he 
might offer me his services. ing treasure, was 1? 
Really ; and then, with an access of polite attention, the na- 
tive gentleman threw his cigar out of the window, and leaned 
forward to learn the precise destination of my rupees and 
mohurs. Darwah, wasit? How fortunate! I should pass 
the vicinity of another very particular friend he had, Maun 
Singh. I must call upon him; I must tiffin with him; I must 
dine with him. Maun Singh would regard me as his most 
especial and distinguished guest: saying this, the native gen- 
tleman drew from a small pearl-case an enamelled card, on 
which was inscribed, in English characters, “‘ The Rao Sahib.” 
Pencilling a few words in Hindustani beneath this, he pre- 
sented it to me, with an urgent request that I should make it 
available in forming the acquaintance of his hospitably-dis- 
posed triend, Maun Singh. Shortly afterwards, we arrived 
at Calcutta, when, after further complimentary expressions, 
4 = Sahib stepped into a palkee, waved a graceful salaam, 
le 

My first duty was to report myself at Fort William, where 
I received all final orders, and was duly invested with my 
charge, whith I found already packed, and guardeda by 

company of sepoys, awaiting my arrival to proceed on the 
ensuing day. That last night I spent at the mess of the—th ; 
but the jovial aniicipations my pani indulged of the 
coming Christmas called forth more acerbity than #sympathy 
from me; so I retired early, and went to bed with a strong 
impression that I was the worst used and most unlucky fellow 
in the Honourable Company’s service. At gun-fire the next 
morning we repared to march: the treasure-boxes were 
placed on badkeun, or native carts, and behind them followed 
the sepoy guard, in charge of a subahdar, or native officer ; 
whilst I, ia a one-horse buggy, brought up the rear. For a 
certain distance, our route lay by the Grand Trank Road, so 
that from meeting dak travellers by day, and resting at dak 
bungalows by night, the monotony was somewhat lessened 
and relieved. At last, however, this began to fail; travellers 
became “few and far between ;” and of the eternal fowls, 
eggs, and beer, which appeared to form the “ stock” resources 
of all the dak bu ows, I soon grew wm 4 tired. Some- 
times I impro @ picnic, and entertained all the crows, 
i and sparrows of the neighbourhood at a succulent 























































































palate as a draught of nectar; and then my host, unmindful 
of the injunctions of the Shasters, quafled in my honour a 
libation himself; after which, leading the way, he escorted me 
to the house. 
The vestibule and rooms through which we passed exhi- 
bited the same neglected and incongruous appearance I had 
at first been struck with: gilded chairs and faded damask 
couches, cracked mirrors, and cabinets inlaid with pearl, were 
strangely ranged together, whilst upon the walls the same 
contrast was apparent. The chefs-d' euvre of some of our best 
masters were mingled with the commonest works of art. A 
marble bust of Nelson stood side by side with a plaster of Paris 
cast of Shakspeare; a Turner hung suspended next some daub 
in water-colours; whilst a carefully-finished engraving of the 
Queen found companionship with some woodcut prints repre- 
senting certain London actors of a past age in their “ favourite 
characters” leting altogether a striking picture of luxury 
on its last legs. ving regaled myself with that indispensa- 
ble luxury of hot climates, a bath, connor was announced to 
be ready, and I found a substantial repast awaiting us in the 
banquet-room. Here again the same absence of uniformity 
displayed itself—soups, fish, curries, meat, fruit, bon-bons, ice, 
and entrées of ambiguous name and doubtful nature were 
crowded together with an indifference to taste that would 
have shocked the sensibilities of Francatelli. There was, 
however, no lack of beer, claret, and brandy; and as conven- 
forms were not a sine qué non with me, from the 
medley [ made a hearty meal. As the bottle replaced the 
viands, my host inquired whether I liked dancing. 

“You English,” he said, “dance with your own or other 
men’s wives, and make it a great fatigue ; but we lie under the 
punkahs, smoke our hookahs, and enjoy the nautch without 
such useless exertion.” 

Here, doubtless, was an opportunity I had | wished for. 
Hitherto, my experience of the nautch had been limited to the 
baggy, unwashed, slatternly-looking damsels who dance at the 
fetes of Calcutta Baboos. But now | had an excellent chance 
to witness the real article, the nautch in perfection. U. 
mentioning this to Maun Singh, he at once, with evident 
sure, acquiesced in my desire ; adding, that he had one dancer 
of great skill, a girl named Lulu, whom he had purchased for 
four hundred rupees of an Afghan merchant. Orders were 
then given for the spectacle; and we adjourned to a larger 
room, furnished with a railed platform at one end, upon which 
the dancers were to appear : hookahs were then brought ; and 
reclining upon the easy couch, I prepared to enjoy the amuse- 
ment in store with no little zest and anticipation. Some half- 
dozen girls soon entered, fancifully if slenderly attired. One 
of them, more richly ornamented than the others, attracted 
me. This I learned to be Lulu, the already mentioned by 
my host. Her muslin dress glittered with les of gold; 
she had also bangles of gold upon her ankles, and bracelets 
upon her wrists, which flashed and sparkled in the quick 
movements of the fiyure. ‘The nautch began by a slow mono- 
tonous step, gradually increasing till it assumed a celerit; 
rarely exhibited at home, as the girls passed and repassed pen | 
other in the dance. There were none of the pirouttes or poses 
minars, so much relied upon by our coryphées of the footlights, but a 
banquet of bread-crimbs, fowl-bones, and biscuits, and then, | graceful, gliding, quickening motion, altogether pleasing in 
stretched on my charpoy, under the shade of a mango-tree, I | the effect produced. Suddenly it changed, and Lulu, gazing 
forgot all my troubles in the fumes of a good cheroot. With | fixedly at me, slowly tottered forward, and with every sem- 
the sepoys, time assumed « livelier-relation. After the halt| biance of fatigue, sank upon the stage. Then another girl, 
had been called, and their rations disposed of, they scattered | stealthily advancing and retreating, lightly hovering for a mo- 
in groups as their inclinations led them. Some played upon | ment round her, drew forth Uy a poniard, and plunged 
the sitarre or tomtom; others gambled at percheese, a game | it into the other’s breast. 
similar to lotto; whilst the more serious ranged themselves} The incident was so like reality in its execution, that I had 
round the subahdar, who read aloud in sonorous tones pas-| started from my seat, when my attention was arrested by 
sages from the Bagho’ Bagh, a Hindu work of celebrity, which | Maua Singh; his hookah had fallen down, and his whole fea- 
he delivered with considerable unction. tures were convulsed with passion, while, turning fiercely to 

One evening, whilst engaged in this manner, a sepoy, run-|the khangamah in , he uttered some ions in 

towards me, suddenly reported that a sahib was in sight, | Hindustani, which I knew had reference to the scene we had 

and coming down the road. Before I had well pre to | just witnessed. At the same moment, whilst he was thus en- 

receive the stranger, a horse galloped up, and a lusty voice gaged, Lulu bounded quickly forward, and threw at my feet a 

sd ower, which I had time to snatch up and conceal, without 

exciting his observation. The mere fact of receiving a flower 
may not ordinarily seem a significant matter, but 


In eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And tell ina their loves and cares ; 


and this one I recognised as a token that some danger was 
impending, and that a friendly warning, had been given me. 
The nautch now to be ended, and Maun hav- 
ing recovered his tual smiles, expressed a h that I 
should sleep in the alow that night. He & room 
provided en | for European guests, and it would be an 
agreeable change from the y of my tent. I declined, 
however, this further proffer. The incident of the nautch, the 
‘Il | hint implied by Dr. Shinar, together with the decaying 


coane aes me, aroused my cuupieieantat ake’ 
has a grain in his medicine-chest.” Dr. Shinar, with undi- | probable that the contents of my boxes had excited the cupi- 
minished bey 4 then inquired my destination, what duty 

y, w 


dity of Maun Singh, who ‘ht not hesitate to their 
I was upon, and hether I intended to hang out at | appropriation. Then, as he found my resolution fixed, and 
any places on the way. “You'll find some of the Baboos 


that I intended to proceed at sunrise in the morning, he in- 
table fellows,” he said; “ their curries are unexceptiona- 


formed me of a nearer path cut through ra which 
ble, and really the wines haven't a bad would be more direct ; adding, that a coolie should be ready 
I had never before been in the direction, and kaew no one, | at daybreak to us by the route in question. Thanking 
my entertainer for his hospitality, and distributing some back- 
sheesh to the servants, I then returned to the compound, where 
my tent, pitched within a short distance of the hackeries, 
placed them completely under my observation. Everything 
seemed orderly and tranquil ; the arms were piled, the cattle 
leashed together, and nothing but the tramp of the sentry 
placed over the treasure-boxes, and the distant howling of 

disturbed the silence of the night. Still, I found 








rr 


hailed me. 

“ Hulloa, old fellow ! where are you going, and how are you 
off for quinine? I’m Tod Shinar. 
He might have been the Old Man of the Mountain as far as 
my knowledge of Tod Shinar was concerned; but he pro- 


F 


I inquired if he knew such a name in the neighbourhood. 
= ingh ; well, yes; you'll reach his buagalow in 
another march. He’s not such a bad fellow, though there are 
some queer whispers about at times; but what's scandal but 
the delectable condiment which makes this = 


some 

the dull routine of our journey was | it impossible to sleep; a vague sense of uneasiness stole over 
scarcely to be Picned coeebaimndeenion oa me from time to time when I recollected the nautch-girl and 
halt the men when we should approach w in | the symbol I had received. Restless with thinking, I at last 
question ; and on the following evening, towards sunset, we | rose, and as I glanced h the opening of the tent, aa ob- 
drew near a stately -loo! house, ble | ject met my gaze that still more to confirm my appre- 
through a vista of palm trees, which my sud in- | hensions. near the hacxeries, in close conversation 
formed me was the residence of We at | with the were two men. One of them, dress 


debted for my present situation. That he should be here at 
the same time, and his presence hidden from me, more than 
ever increased my doubts that some treachery was intended 
with | with reference to the treisure and myself. For the moment, 
I thought of raising an alarm, and calling up the men, but 
I reflected, would be an incautious and unsoldierly 
Scoling, when at present I had no tangible proots to be ded 


m therefore, and placi i 
by. Examining my atms, P “Sour ul oe 
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ing introduced himself, and uffered to conduct us by 4 path, 
which would shorten our route by at least several miles. Of 
this I gladly availed myself, and with the gaide in front, we 
once more started on our way. The new road, however, 

appeared less desirable than the old one ; fallen trees impeded 
our progress as we advanced; deep ruts and uncleared brush- 
w added further obstacles; still we pushed on, and at last, 
as the hot sun glared out, fatigued by the jolting of the brggy 
and the absence of rest during the preceding night, a drowsy 
torpor overcame me, and I fell into a deep slumber. How 
long I slept, 1 know not; but I was abruptly startled into 
consciousness by loud shouts and exclamations, the flash of 
firearms, a sharp stinging pain in my right shoulder, followed 
by a heavy blow from behind, which at once stretched me 
senseless. From that moment, I remember nothing; a long 
void succeeded ; and when at last I returned, as it were, to 
life, [ found myself lying in « large chamber, with a man 
standing by my side gazing intently on my face. “Ab, we 
shall do now,” he said, as | opened m4 eyes and endeavoured 
to speak. “Nota word, my dear fellow; but swallow this, 
and then tumble off to sleep again.” By this time I had re- 
cognised Shinar, and feeling the wisdom of his advice, after 
taking the Jraught, i fell into a reireshing and lengthy sleep. 
When I again awoke, the room was empty; but in a few 
minutes Dr. Shinar entered. “Where am 1? What has been 
the matter?” 1 inquired. 

“ Well, at present you are at Maun Singh’s; and the matter 
is, you have had a bullet through your shoulder, and a na-t 
little knock upon the head, which, if nature hadn’t bl 
you with a very thick one, might have finished your promising 
career, my friend.” 

“ But the boxes?” [ ejaculated. 

“ Have disappeared,” said Shinar; “and at present we've 
no clue either tw the robbers or the missing treasure ; but I’ve 
sent an account of the affair to the nearest station, so, in a 
short time, we may expect down troops, though our host, 
who, by the way, appears terribly shocked, assures me his 
men are out in all directions endeavouring to trace the rascals, 
so there’s nothing to be done but wait.” 

Soon followed Maun Singh himself, expressing his sorrow 
at what had taken place. Robbers, he said, rarely penetrated 
so far, and although the broken nature of the ground pre- 
cluded much evidence of the route they had gone, still he 
‘was not without hope that the miscreants might yet be found 
and brought to justice. If Shinar had conceived any suspi- 
















































































As the man ap hed, we seized him, and i his | be said to have escaped by the skin of his teeth, as the 

mouth, and tying his arms with his turban, and his teet with | which had reluctantly sold him to Lord Milton for a 

his pygammahs, we left him on the ground. Then -sm | price were among the victims. Vague rumours of the 

selected the two best horses in the stable, we silently saddled, | of the Indian tribes were afloat when the Englishmen started 

and ting them, rode forth. As we passed the w,|on their boat journey of five hundred miles down the Red 

a window was suddenly thrown open, and in an instant more | River, which :uns through the districts of the Sioux and As. 

ights began to move rapidly to and fro. siniboines; but it was not till long afterwards that Lord Mil. 
* Now for it!” shouted Shinar, and putting spurs to our | ton and his friends were aware of the gravity of the risks they 

horses, we dashed up theavenue. At the lod the Sikh | had run. One day of canoe-life, paddling, floating, duck. 

rushed out and attempted to oppose us, but Shi beating him shooting, picnicking, aud bivouacking, was charm 

down with the butt of his whip, cleared the barrier, an ex- | But with the first night came the mosquitoes ; and 

ample followed by myself, and then turning to the right, we | days the routine of cooking, chopping, loading and unloading 

fariousl dear 
y 






































































thundered up the Darwah road. Long and iy canoes, paddling, and shooting, down a deep-c' 
life we galloped, without drawing rein ; and not til! da of — sameness, began to Ces rather tiresome. Even 
the novelty of being thrice soaked through in three successive 


to break did we feel all chances of pursuit were over, and that 

we were safe. I had now some leisure to think over the events | nights of thunder-storm palled upon the voyagers, and after 
that had recently transpired, and asI pondered, connecting | sixteen days’ paddling they were glad enough to be — up 
link with link, the entire plot grew terribly distinct. My meet-| by the steamer on its wey te Fort Garry, the Red River Set 
ing with the Rao, and careless mention of the object of my | tlement of the Hudson’s Bay Coupesz. The season was too 
journey, together with his secret appearance afterwards at the | far advanced tor crossing the Rocky Mountains before the ar. 
bungalow to which he had introduced me, made it palpable 
that he had been a confederate in the whole affair. Then, again, 
the warning I had received from Lulu, which had not escaped 
the penetration of her master, accounted fearfully for that deed 
in the recesses of the ty-kbana. The boxes must have been 

there but as a temporary measure,destined,when the investiga- 
tion should have subsided ,to recruit the finances of Maun Singh. 
That we should yet capture the scoundrel, I ardently trusted ; 
and our joy was considerable when towards the c!ose of the 
day the sound of a cavalry bugle broke upon our ears, and ina 
few minutes more we met 4 d of drag accom 


rival of winter, which Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle resolved 
to meg at some convenient point oa the Saskatchewan, en- 
joying the varieties of autumn and winter sporti 
stores, leather hunting-shirts and m ins, and half- 
trap were provided st Fort Garry. Milton givesa 
sensible piece of advice to all sportsmen who may follow him, 
if they wish to see wild life in all phases and rough it th 
the winter ; to eschew the rifle and be content with a dou 
barrelled smoothbore that will carry ball. Where a dog- 
sleigh is the only carriage over the snow, every pound of 
weight in the baggage is a consideration, and agun packed on 
a sleigh runs great of being bent or broken. In the woods 
the hunter must carry both baggage and provisions on his 
own back. The feathered game give a less scarce and uncer- 
tain supply of food for the hunter than the larger animals, and 
even the best marksman must be prepared for deliberate pot- 
shooting if he would not waste his powder or starve. For a 
range of sixty to eighty yards a good smoothbore will carry 
ball accurately enough, and L Milton and Dr. Cheadle 
generally found it possible to get within that distance of the 
lar; ame. 
be ansthe chapters of the volume are filled with the ordi- 
nary staple of travellers’ entertainments in a rough country, 
There is the noce, or wedding festivity, among some relatives 
of one of the half-bred trappers, et which our authors were of 
course honoured guests. There is the natural drunken fit of 
the best among the ype ye by the notorious excuse 
that it is not often he such things, but when he does he 
does them handsomely :—“ Je boive pas souvent, messicurs, 
mais quand je boive, je boive comme il faut, c’est ma fagon, 
yoyez vous.” Buffaloes were hunted and shot, and woives 
shot at, with varying success and unvarying energy. A visit 
from a camp of wandering Cree Indians brought with it a se- 
rious risk of losing all the horses of the party by theft, had 
not the Englishmen by a judicious double, favoured by a 
wind following on a dense fog, thrown the savages off their 
trail. The carelessness of once promising an old Indiana 
smal] present of rum subjected our travellers to the usual an- 
noyances of uncivilized importunity, as long as the stock of 
fire-water was known to last. The approach of winter 
brought its first lesson in the art of buil a block house on 
the banks of the La Belle Prairie, eighty miles from the near- 
est settlement, Fort Carlton. The native hunters were the 
architects of the buildiag, while Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadle 
engineered the chimney. From November to March the 
employment of a party sojourning on the prairie consists in 
trapping the furred animals and attempting to countermine 
the ingenious machinations of the trapper’s faithful follower 
and worst enemy, the wolverine or “sacré varcajou.” The 
Indians have dignified this most subtle of the beasts of the 
frozen field with the title of Kekwaharkess, or the Evil One. 
Wherever he fiuds the trapper’s trail he follows it up till he 
comes upon the traps, from which he steals the bait by a felo- 
nious entry at the back, or the animal taken if the has 
fallen. hen once established in the trapper’s neigh 
he will visit and despoil the whole line of — with mischiev- 
ous accuracy, unless, indeed, some of the baits are poisoned. 
In this case, the wolverine either leaves untouched every trap 
that has a suspicious taint, or (as was the case with some 
small poisoned meat-balls delicately prepared oy Dr. Cheadle 
in the hope that the animal would bolt the without dis- 
covering the strychnine) bites the doubtful baits in two and 
rejects them. The severest cold experienced by Lord Milton's 
It is something to 





panied by a magistrate, on their way to Maun Singh’s, as 
Shinar had requested. Our story was soon told, and then no 
delay was made in pushing forward. When, however, we 
reached the bungalow, it was deserted, and tew traces of its 
late occupants remained. For some months, Maun Singb, in 
the fastnesses of the Sunderbunds, contrived to elude pursuit, 
till the mutiny broke out, when be joined the e y, and was 
finally panget' beside the Mogul rebels, the day Sir Archdale 
Wilson entered Delhi. 

Some time afterwards, I happened to be on duty with my 
regiment at C——. The troops were drawn up under arms, 
for a terrible Jesson was that day to be impressed upon the 
natives—two of the rebel leaders were to be blown away from 
guns. Amid solemn silence, the condemned men were brought 
cious of our host, he at anyrate said nothing, and, when we | forth; and as they were being tied, in the teatures of the one 
were again alone, briefly narrated the chance that had so op- | nearest, though writhing and distorted at his impending fate, 
portunely brought him to my aid. Passing in the vicinity of|1 recognised my former acquaintance and ci-devant fellow- 
the jungle, he had been startled by the firing of musketry ; | traveller, the Rav Sahib. 
and as he was & business man, never omitting an opportunity eS EEA 
where his professional services might be of use, and thinking 


very possibly there was a “case” at band in this instance, he| THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE BY LAND. 


at once started in the direction from which the noise came. 
Upon reaching the spot, however, the conflict had ceased, and eon eee Mme o take pm ont De. Oey 


only the débris remained. Several sepoys were lying dead ; 

the hackeries and boxes had been carried off; and close by} The title of this very remarkable joint description ofa really 
the broken buggy he discovered me, stretched senseless from | notable adventure is not without its significance. In explor- 
a blow on the head, which, he unnecessarily repeatei, only | ing a practicable route across British North America, which 
the thickness of my skull had protected trom a fatal result.| may hereafter connect the gold-fields of British Columbia 
As my wounds were not of a very serious nature, I soon ad-| with the settled territories to the east of the Rocky Mountains, 
vanced towards convalescence, and began to await with some | Lord Milton and Dr. Cheadie have performed a far more va- 
impatience the event of the dispatch sent off by Shinar. luable and practical feat than if had climbed and crawled 

Time passed slow!y, and litthe occurred to relieve the | over a dozen new Alpine Cols; and they are wise in pointin 

tedium of the days Of Lulu neither heard nor saw any-|the moral of their tale on the back of the volume. The indi- 
thing; and when Shinar once ventured a hint that a nautch | vidual heroism, and the national expenditure of wealth, skill, 
would enliven the dull hours of the evening, Maun Singh | and lives, which have given a vivid interest to the discovery 
affected not to understand him. One night, finding the heat | of the North-West Passage by sea, have but succeeded in 
and mosquit bined an insuperable obstacle to sleep, we | showi as £2 const nosteertl be useless as a line of com- 
lighted our cigars, and strolled into the garden of the bunga-| mercial communication. Until the conditions of the globe 
low. Shinar was commenting upon th» convenience of native | are altered, European merchantmen will never steer for China 
compared with European methods in the erection of the bun- | and Japan through the Straits of Davis and Behring. But 
galows, when we came to  ty-khana, or vault, usually attached | when the pioneering feet of Lord Milton and Dr. le 
to dw -ilings of this character. “ Here, now,” he said, pointing | have been Pulowed across the Rocky Mountains by the sur- 
to the opening, “ is pegneny ee place to perpetrate what you | veyor and the navvy, and a a constructed from Hali- 
would call a‘ dark deed’ in. What do yousay toexplore? Shall | fax to some point on the coast of British Columbia, the whole 
distance from Hong-Kong to Southampton will be capable of 
accomplishment (according to Lord Milton’s calculation) in 
thirty-six days, or from fifteen to twenty days less than by the 
present overland route by Suez. The United States Congress 
bas already ted a subsidy for the establishment of a line 
of steamers between Hong-Kong and San Francisco. Sooner 
or later it will be recognised as important for British interests 
in North America, if not in Greet Britain, that our colonies 
and ourselves should not be absolutely dependent upon our 
powerful cousins for the only continuous highway between 
the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. Meanwhile, a free and re- 
gular communication between the eastern and western sides 
of the Rocky —— of —o a— is obviously  f 
ready an appreciable want, and one y growing magni- 
roe= | The fertile valley of the Saskatchewan must sooner or 
later, in the natural course of events, be thrown —<s and 
feed with its produce, the population of the Colum) mine- 
ral fields; and the time for its performance of this 
would seem, in the natural course of events, already tc have 
come. Its old use as a hunting ground ha; by for ever. 
The, buffaloes on the prairie and the fish on lakes have be- 
come so difficult and scarce a prey as to render it impossible 
for the hunter to rely on them alone for his maintenance dur- 
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we take atrip?” Saying this, he detached a lamp, hanging near, 
and led the way down the vault. ‘The steps terminated in alow 
chamber, about thirty fvet in length, and half ss many broad. 
At the upper end, a large ledge protruded from the wall, on 
which were ranged a aumber of small lamps, similar to those 
placed in the tombs of Moslems. The surface of the wall 
under this ledge appeared quite new; but while observing it, 
a shout from Shinar interrupted me. “ Here’s a well: what 
can they want with wells here? I nearly floundered into it.” 
Continuiog the scrutiny, my eyes were attracted by some- 
thing which glittered in the plaster of the wall, and as I pulled 
it, large portions of the clay yielding, I drew forth, to my in- 
creasing wender and amazement, the spangled hem of a wo- 
man’s dress, Calling to Shinar, whose surprise equalled my 
own, we each worked away at the cavity; and in a few 
minutes more, to our horror and consternation, a human body 
fell forward on the earth. There were bangles upon the 
ankles, and bracelets on the wrists ; and as the long black hair 
glanced aside from the face, in the still discernible features, I 
recognised the nautch-girl Lulu. She had been walled up 
alive! Appalled by the terrible sight before me—the fate of 
her whose warning I had such good reason to remember—for 
the moment, a)l my senses were paralysed by the ghastly 


y in this winter was 38° below zero. 
arn that odours may be frozen up, like the tunes of Baron 
Munchausen’s posthorn. 
When April came, “and the skunkskin which served us as 
a weather-glass informed us, through our noses, that the 
thaw was at hand,” the Englishmen lost no time in i 
up trom their winter quarters and starting in the direction 
the Rocky Mountains, by Fort Pitt an nton, the 
way eee of the Hudson’s {Bay Company on 
North atchewan. They were now under the joint 
dance of two halt-bred hunters, one of whom carried with 
his wife and a son of thirteen. Lord Milton and the 
objected s ly to the plan of a family party, as being 
to hamper their movements; but they now own when 
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the 
single hunter had deserted them, without warning, this ar- 
spectacle. Shinar, however, whose nerves were not so easily | ing the winter. The virgin prairie, which was wont to fatten t was, after all, the main cause of the 
affected, had 1 d demolishing the wall, and now, | the buffalo, must grow the corn and fatten the tamer herds| of their lives. But for the presence of his wife and boy, the 
suidenly seizing my arm, he pointed to a new object, which | that are bound to succeed him. The farmer must supersede | married hunter would have deserted too, At 
at once engrossed every faculty of the mind. ithin the | the hunter, and the sooner and more widely the better. Forty | ton 


niche from which we had exhumed the body, placed side b: 

side, and to all appearance intact, were he. ioe cheste—the 

maces net plundered from me. For a mo- 

ment, our astonishment checked all utte 

py ny © rance, and then Shinar 
“ We have learned so much,” he said, “ that if we are dis- 


good-naturedly encumbered themselves with another 
crane ccapeaiiandl middle-aged Irish clergyman, who but 
for their opportune passage might have been at 
now, if his powers of to 


millions of acres of the richest svil, capable of supporting some 
twenty millions of people, lie open to his enterprise, as soon 
as the powers that be, or that 1 be, will make him a road 


a are not 
over which he can carry his waggon and his plough to the 


Gay We must say that Lord Milton and Dr. 
headle dave taken rather a cruel revenge upon the unhandi- 


lton’s party, which in the summer of 1 ness, incapability, and general uselessness of the Rev. Mr. 
covered, we are dead men. What shall we do?’ Flight] or rather forced its way with horses and other incumbrances|0’B., by photographing him with such amusing vividness. 
seemed the only thing; a desire to re; e chests was| across the Téte Jaune Pass, from Edmonton on the Saskat- | He is to this volume what the dolorous valet of Lord Dufferin 


strong within me, but heavy, cumbrous, and unwi 

prescnted a difficulty that appeared ieneiehien 7 4 
“T have it !” ejaculated Shinar. “ Quick ! there’s the well : 

now, then, work as you never did betore!” and . 


is to Letters from High Latitudes—a valuable element of 

melancholy, when looked at in a literary point of view. Bu 

- | in actual experience his peculiarities must have been far more 
com, 


re 


; saying this, inconvenien' intolerable. who is troubled 
he seized the nearest box, and by dint of our united strength,| ble road. The plack energy w characterized the car- | with a never. succession of Ss is 
we removed it from the cavity to the well, where it dropped rying out of this hi adventurous tion were as cre- | not desirable at the best of times, less leas so as the 
with @ dull heavy splash to the bottom. Perspiring and deathc oa the spirit in which it was conceived, and become more gloomy. A combination of this 

ued, we toiled on ; and in less than aa hour the last chest | as the graceful and modest humour with which it is told in| tendency with utter as with the most 


been consigned to its hiding-place in the waters. - 
fectually eoscenied for the precast, at 


“ Now, then, for the stables!” said Shinar, as we stood 
breathless and heated with our late exertion. “Maun Singh 
paargee little in horseflesh, and to night we must put it to the 
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: . fortune for which the authors of this work have a t , Must have been a poor compensation for the 
Then cautiously remounting the steps, we stood once more S be grateful, perhaps the sncet important of all ar to teats of always being in trouble and never une eet 
in the nightair. Everything seemed quiet, and we were con- | not having timed theic departure a fortnight later; in which | out of it. 
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stud the last remnant of his library—Paley’s Evidences 

Lead .” In spite of all remonstrance, he Bas von § 
the last of the party, frequently behind so as to get out 
of sight, and then would sit down on a stump and baw! till 
somebody came back to him. When the others had been 
working for some time with frantic to save their horses 
and baggage from a prairie fire, Mr. O’B. came at last to put 
it out re fe my Tews ta be pig gy — 
on the the to vou y ly ways 
the destined victim of a murder to be committed b the 
balf-bred — always out of boots or provisions or to ¥ 
always self-satisfied, and always prodigal of the best advice. 
When the second horse had been shut, to keep the party from 
starvation— 

“Mr. O'B., who, it is only justice to say, had improved 
vastly under his severe trials, was now plunged in the depths 
felon amy He confided to us that he loathed Paley, whom 
he looked upon as a specia! pleader ; that his taith was d 










which is so well gained by a three months’ close familiarity 
with nal id! in the midst of a howling wilder- 
ness, ne is almost too good a child of nature to be true. 


——_¢—————— 


WEST, THE MONARCH OF MEDIOCRITY. 


WEST*IN NEWMAN STREET. 
By Walter Thornbury. 


Hazlitt, in his delightful “ Table Talk,” having brought up 
from the grave his old triend Northcote, with the Devonshire 
tongue and Titian face, on to dig up and sketch little 
leonine Fuseli, with his keen transparent blue eye, and fell of 
white hair, showing him to us peinting straddling giants with 
rope muscles and stone eyeballs in tin sockets. Then,— 
touching for a moment upon old, jaunty, gay Cosway, “ the 
little withered elderly gentleman,” who, sitting to let his black 





to its foundations, and—curis é eger—he was rapidly 
becoming insane, adding that he should have lost his wits 
long ago but for his book; and now, since he must be de- 
prived of that consolation, there could be but one horrible re- 
sclt—madness. And, in truth, we had noticed a remarkable 
change during the last week. From being the most garrul- 
ous of men, he had lately become the most taciturn ; and, al- 
though solemn and silent in company, he muttered to himself 
incessantly as he waiked along. Revived, however, bya plen- 
tiful meal of fresh meat, he became more cheerful, om he toa 
orthodox view of the Hvidences ; the one-eyed spectacles again 
stole on to his nose; Paley again came forth from the 
pocket of the clerical coat, and he was presently absorbed in 
theology once more.” 


Three or four days’ later, when a beaten track had been 
struck after a month's wandering in the forest, Mr. O'B. “ ven- 
wred to express a hope that he might escape after all, and 
offered his advice upon the course to be in the 

pier time at hand.” The most genuine service he ever did the 
party was the pring his M. B. waistcoat, to make up, with a 
saddle of Lord Milton’s, the price of a bucketful of pota- 
wes, bartered from the first Indian family met in British 
Columbia. 

The route followed by Lord Milton’s over the Rock 
Mountains is the Téte Jaune, or Leather Head Pass, which 
traverses in a direct westerly line from the Athabasca or Elk 
River, to « fork of the Fraser River, in lat. 53 deg. The other 
known passes from the Saskatchewan into British Columbia 
lead far to the south of the goldfields; while Lord Milton’s 
line of exploration lay in the same latitude with Richfield and 
the Cariboo diggings, which he ori ly intended to make 
for. After reaching Téte Jaune Cache, at the westerly end of 
this the country between the Fraser and the goldfields 
looked so impracticable that the men reluctantly 
changed their course, to follow the last year’s trail of a party 
of emigrants, who had struck southward a | the Thompson 
river. Before long they came on the signs 
where ddiles and harness had left, and trees cut 
down for rafts and canoes. A pencil inscription on a blazed 
tree told them this was the emi te’ “ ter Camp.” 


loops. ilton’s council of war wisely to ad. 
here to the slower and more toilsome alternative, though at 
this time they had nota week’s full rations for the party, with 
at least a hundred miles of unknown forest country before 
them, which in fect they occupied a full month in 
through. At Kamloops they learnt that many of the emi- 
its had perished in the grand rapids of the 
iver, while the survivors had taken to the forest again, on 
eastern bank of the stream, and arrived at te setth 
even worse plight than themselves. For fuller details of 
journey we may safely recommend our readers to It the 
let and sketches of Lord Milton and Dr. 


terpress 
The following passage 
which they had to make their way for their lives, and 
without a clue :— 
“On the 3ist of July we left Slaughter Camp in a pourin 
tain, and plunged into the pathless forest before us. 


were at once t up by the face of a hill which 
came down close to the water's edge. t the ness of the 
path was not the greatest difficulty. No one who has not 


seen a primeval forest, where trees of gigantic size have grown 
and fallen undistarbed for ages, can form any idea of the 
collection of timber or the impenetrable character of such a 
region. There were pines and thujas of every size, the pa- 
triarch of 800 feet in height standing alone, or thickly cluster- 
ing groups of young ones struggling for the vacant place of 
some t. The fallen trees lay piled around, form- 
ing barriers often six or eight feet in height on ; 
trunks of mossgrown and decayed, lay half-buried 
in the , On which others as mighty had recently fallen ; 
trees JF par tipi. Ther A own down, bl the 
view with the walls of earth held in their 


dead trunks, rotten trunks ; dry, many of his | aperaeat He was of a Buckinghamshire stock, 
trunks moist and green with moss; bare trunks and trunks | and one of his ancestors had ridden side by side with sturdy 
with branches— ning, horizontal, propped up at| Hampden. It was even said by courtly heralds, that going 
different ; timber of every ee A poee further back, you found the Quaker’s an centred in a 
and decay, in every le position, entangled in every pos-| Lord Delaware, who fought under the Black Prince. Later, 
sible combination. swam was 


ree Pad + es aS ae ne 
u and growing in many places as as our 
shoulders. stem ves fom 

spines, clothes as we forced our way 














































-|ing for the fiery chariot and the convoy of angels—calmly 


densely covered | the family turned Quakers, and early in Charles [].’s time, 
to 


servant lace his half-boots, looked like Venus being attired by 
the ee charming essayist proceeds to show us Mr. 
Presiden est, “a small thin old man, with regular, well- 
formed features, and a precise, sedate, self-satisfied air’—a 
thoroughly mechavical, commonplace, and academic person. 

An easy first in America, sectarian, self-sufficient, favoured 
by kings, West felt that, except perhaps Napoleon, no one in 
the world could be named iu the same breath. Gifted by na- 
ture with a dull, careful, but tame and feeble mind, West fol- 
lowed rules and receipts; and when he painted a picture, 
thought it was perfect—no doubt that it was not, ever dared 
to profane his mind. He looked on himself as a sacred being, 
and the founder of English Art; he used to talk of Reynolds's 
mistakes, and would describe the laws of colour that he dis- 
covered in Raphael’s cartoons. Like small men generally, he 
had no misgivings about his theories. He knew only the 
rules of Art, and following these, he believed himself to be 
infallibly right: he had no more doubt of what he did than 
the carpenter has that the plumb-line is straight. 

Leslie describes West as diffident, and blushing like a young 
girl at one of his :nsufficient lectures. Men of boundless con- 
ceit are often diffident when they attempt an unaccustomed 
— In the very lecture at which he blushed, he did not 
blush to say that he had discovered the final theory of colour, 
—though Titian’s “ Peter the Martyr” violated ail its rules,— 
and coolly gave his theory to the students, just as he would 
have given a receipt for brandy pudding. 

When he walked through his gallery fh Newman Street, his 
fifty years’ labour on either side staring vacantly and inanely 
at him, West, says Hazlitt, saw nothing “to be added or taken 
away.” He called his “ St. Paul shaking off the Serpent”— 
“ a little burst of genius, sir ;” and before a rosy billowy Ru- 
bens said, “ What a pity this man wanted expression.” En- 
viable old man! his conceit had something in it of genius. 
West saw nothing beyond himself: he measured the number 
of heads, he brought in his brown man, he counted his 
ribs; he divided his three Fours, he put his warm colours 
where the light entered, and his cold where the chief white 
was; he attended to Le Brun, elevated and lowered his eye- 
brows at the proper time, aud was ever smiling and happy. 

An old dear friend of mine (Leigh, of Newman Street) re- 
membered seeing the old man in his gallery,—since an Ir- 
vingite chapel, and now a dancing-room,—sitting quietly wait- 


certain of immortality. Yet it was a 
not energetically , but still harmless—loved by at least 
Robert Brenaing, his faithful servant ; and kind to young and 
poor artists, to whom (to their wondrous injury) his morning 
doors were never shut. He had his heart pangs, too, when 
the Regent neglected him, and stopped the commissions the 
unartistic old king, his father, had given this Quaker painter. 

“ Put not your trust in princess,” depend upon it, has been 

in Newman Street with as much sincerity as David ever 
uttered it, when he was being hunted like a partridge on the 
mountains. When a witty and acute writer (Mr. C. Collins) 
laughs good humouredly at the lavish benevolence with which 
people leave their pictures by West to the nation, he should 
not forget that West did good to English Art by encouraging 
the large historic style. 
The old grey-headed painter, sitting in his gallery in New- 
man Street, calmly waiting for death to bring to him the 
crown of imm: ty, was an incarnation of vanity almost 
sublime in its self-confidence. 

Can we wonder at West's vanity, when we remember that 
his life was one unbroken series of successes. He was a 
Quaker, yet a courtier ; a republican by birth, yet a friend and 
companion of kings; a commonplace man, yet attaining the 
highest tank in his profession. When ius was starving, 
he was turiving ; whoever rose or fell, West was loaded with 
commissions; whoever was in or out, West had his band of 
patrons eager to outdo the king in loading him with commis- 
sions. If ever a lucky star shone in the heavens, it shone out 
that hour that West, the Quaker painter, was born, to adorn 
the world with four hundred feeble pictures. 

Let us retrace the life of the successful dull man, and discuss 
his claims to that oblivion, that has already blotted out so 


, harmless old man ; 


emigrated where the head of the family married a 
daughter of one of Penn’s chief councillors, and on his mar- 
_ = free his negro slave, as an examp!e to the colony. 


8 bed-side predicted the son’s greatness, having 

er uced such a result by a sermon ; and at seven 
years old, West was found drawing in red and black ink, a 
portrait of his sister’s child, that he had been asked to watch 
with a fly-flap while her mother gathered flowers. A year 
later, a party ef Indians stopping at his father’s house, taught 
him the use of the bow, and gave him their war paint to 
colour his sketches of birds and flowers; his brushes he made 
from hair stolen from his father’s cat. Having paint .nd can- 
vas given him, he hid himself for several days, re-arranging 


foeutios and on England for her avarice. The prcacher 
at the mother’ 
never before 


ee Williams, and the oy of : ~ and Du 
resnoy’s works, made him at nine years upon 
a painter. His ambition began to show itself. he de- 
clared to every one he would be a painter, and refused to ride 
with a who announced his intention of a tailor. 
His drawings set all the boys in Springfield drawing, and the 
neighbours began now to buy young West’s drawings on 


H 


pict ures from some old engravings. The — of a painter 


beautiful wife sat to him for a portrait, and for a friendly gun- 
smith he painted a picture of the “ Death of Socrates ;” but 
all this time his education stood still,and to the end of his life, 
even when veneratle President of the Academy, and the fa- 
vourite of kings, he was always shallow of information, and 
“= uncertain in his spelling. 
he time had now come when the boy’s profession must be 
fixed on t t of boy-life! Painting had 
hitherto been ignored by the commercial, unimaginative 
Quaker sect. It was doubtful what the Friends would say to 
the young enthusiast’s choice; but suddenly, one John 
Williamson got up and proposed that they should agree to 
“ sanction the art, and encouragegthe youth;” God had con- 
ferred remarkable mental gifts on the boy, and those gifts 
could be bestowed but for a wise and good purpose. 
The boy is called in, and stands in the middle of the room 
between his delighted father and mother. A woman speaks 
next, and says, that their sect had hitherto excluded painting, 
because it has been misused, and employed only to minister to 
man’s sensual gratification ; but they hoped that in the boy’s 
hands it might display a lofty sentiment and devout dignity, 
“ wortby of the contemplation of Christians.” The moral 
purpose, we must own, was always — in West, and in 
that respect he contrasts well with Reynolds, who, with ten 
times his talent, was rather purposeless. 
Suddenly, from some momentary impulse which no cold 
ye = / hand restrained, West became joined to the troops of 
neral Forbes, and accompanied the expedition sent to search 
for the remains of Braddock’s army, that the Indians had cut to 
pieces in the woods. West was with Major Sir Peter Halket, 
some officers of the old Highland Watch, and some native 
scouts. They found the bones of the fallen men under the 
trees ofa long gloomy valley, by the side of the ashes of the 
Indian camp-fires. Under one of the trees, a scout pointed out 
where Halket’s father and brother fell, and removing the 
leaves, disclosed their skeletons. Halket recogni 
father’s skull by an artificial tooth, and fainted in the arms of 
the soldiers. grave was dug, and the bones, swathed ina 
Highland plaid, were buried. Years after, West would have 
painted a picture of that pathetic scene, but Lord Grosvenor 
dissuaded him; it no doubt, however, furnished him with 
suggestions for his best work—* The Death of Wolfe.” 
called home to receive the last dying blessing of the 
mother he loved so much, West now left his father’s house 
and set up a portrait painter in Philadelphia, where he 
charged two guineas and a half for a head, and five guineas 
for a full lee gth. 
He now determined to visit Italy, and to collect funds for 
this object visited New York, where he met with generous 
supporters, and at once raised his prices. He had a free pas- 
sage to Leghorn given him by a flour merchant, fifty pounds 
to pay expenses, and nuinerous valuable letters of introduction. 
He entered Rome on a July morning, 1760. 
The first American who had come to the Eternal City to 
study Art, became at once a lion. He was looked upon as a 
savage—as one of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s pure minds, which 
are useful as children’s to trace the origin of metaphysical 
impressions in. Blind Cardinal Albani, a great judge of in- 
taglios, which he examined by touch, asked eagerly if West 
was black or white; and thirty carriagefulls of diletéanti ac- 
companied the young Quaker to the Vatican, to see what 
effect the Apollo would Lave on him. Great was the com- 
Ray. of “the preachers”—wigs shook down powder on ihe 
atican ston ues swept the avenues of St. Peter, As 
a signal, the doors that hid the Apollo were thrown © 
Would West swoon, or wou'd be dance for joy? No! he 
calmly exclaimed, “ My God, a young Mohawk warrior.” At 
first, there was a buzz of annoyance at the humiliating com- 
parison; but when the Quaker told them how he had seen 
his Mohawk friends, standing in the same attitude wetching 
the flight of their arrows they declared it the best criticism 
ever pronounced—and from (bat moment West had it all his 
own way; he was the King of the Lions. : 
Everything he did now served only to make him mere 
popular, A picture hung by him anonymously in Crespigni’s 
gallery, was by Dance mistaken for Mengs, though the colour 
was superior. On Crespigni pointing out the young artist, 
sitting restless and agitated, waiting for the critics’ verdict, 
they ran and shook him by the hand, while the Ltalians em- 
braced him. Mengs praised him, and advised him to travel ; 
but a fever iat Lago mental anxiety coming on, kept West 





eleven months at horn. : 

When he recovered, and prepared to complete his Art tour, 
he found that ramou- of his success had reached oe 
and that his kind friend the flour merchant had ord the 
bank to give him unlimited credit. : 

Egregious vanity, sublime from the very unconsciousness of 
the man, was always breaking out in West. He shed tears 
once,when & raceally guitar player improvised some verses ata 
Roman coffee-house, in which he predicted the transfer of Art, 
through West, from the Old to the New World! The Goggerel, 
no doubt, was prophetical, but West certainly never would be 
the prophet of the future Evangel. One of bis great dictums 
about Rome in after life was,that Michael Angelo never sy a 
probable character” to his works, but he found Raphael daily 
more “ interesting, natural and noble.” The great man could 
afford to pat Raphael on the head, and to snub Buonarotti. 
Everywhere honours and success. Parma, Bologna, and Flor- 
ence, elect him into their academies. At Parma, the reigning 
prince gives him an audience; and in France, he stops to 
prophesy revolution. 

A member of I do not know how many foreign academies, 
West, the lion of Rome, the pet of cardinals, the talented 
Quaker, who bad dared to appear at the court of the Princes 
of Parma with his hat on, returned to London in 1763, to 4 
a short time, and then fly home to his father’s land. T 
clever mediocrity came at a time peculiarly favourable to a 
mediocrity that acknowledged no difficulties in Art, and had 
so many claims to public notice: H was failing, and his 
mind was on the lees ; Reynolds given up the dreams of 
high Art for the eolid advantage ot portrait painting; Wilson 
was despised, and taking to that false friend—brandy, the true 
aqua mortis ; Gainsborough sought fame in landscapes, which 
would not sell; was fretting and copying at Rome. 
West, with all bis mediocrity, could see this; he at once took 
rooms in Bedford Street, Covent Garden, got introduced to 
Wilson the neglected, and Reynolds the prosperous, and set 
to work as « professed historical painter without competitors. 
The course was there for him to trot over ; the turf was 
fresh, and without s hoof-print. His “ Angelica and Medora, 
his “Simon and Iphigenia,” and a portrait of “ General 
Monckton,” Wolfe’s right hand at the battle of Quebec, were 
all “ sweet poison for the age’s tooth.” Johnson and Burke 
approved his works, and the oracle of the clubs, though = 
blind, had a voice as eloquent to lead other men as Burke's, 
His clear, shallow, dull colour was new to those d +ys of dark 





fifteen, verness tleman’s house bove ali, his quiet, religious, and classic subjects, 
ne on Ry read Aa of the re ghpent pete cherch and the university. Every day was a step 
Roman poets, and set his imaginaticn working. A lawyer's | onwards, and broughs with it fresh rumours of his successes ! 
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now he was painting the touching scene of “ The Parting of 
Hector and Andromache,” for Dr. Newton; now the “ Re- 
turn of the Prodigal Son,” for the Bishop of Worcester ; now 
he had refused £700 a year to go down and decorate Lord 
Rockingham’s country mansion in Yorkshire. Cold, prudent, 
and industrious, such a man as West could not fail to get on. 
With the true calmness of his nature, West yielded to the per- 
suasions of his friends, and contrived that his intended bride 
should come to him from Philadelphia, instead of leaving his 
easel to fetch her. She came, aa they were married at 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, gravely and calmly as Quakers should 
be with no outburst of intemperate joy, and no visible demon- 
stratior. of feeling. . - 

But the zreat instrument of West’s success was his zealous 
friend, Dr. Drummond, Archbishop.of York. West listened 
patiently to his powerful patron, and painted for him, from 
@ passage in Tacitus, “ Agrippina landing with the ashes of 
Germanicus.” The archbishop, flattered by the prudent 
painter’s alacrity, never rested ing to befit the young 
Quaker. He tried laboriously, but in vain, to raise for him 
£3,000, to enable him to give up portraits and take entirely to 
historical painting. He teased the Duke of Portland and 
worried Lord Rockingham ; he even obtained an audience of 
the young king, and told him of the genius of the devout 
young American. The royal mandate at last went forth: 

Let me see this young painter of yours, with his ‘ Agrippina,’ 
as soon as you pleas.’ 

Betore the archbishop could reach West’s house, a lady of 
the court, with the mystery of an old sibyl, had brought the 
painter the news, though without disclosing her name. Before 
the door had well shut after this fair avant courier of good 
fortune, an officer of the palace arrived to summon West with 
his “ Agrippina” to the palace. The courtier told him the 
not very wise king was frank and candid, of great purity and 
goodness! the impression these words made on the delighted 
Quaker oem forty years’ friendship between the king and 
the lucky artist. 

The “ Agrippina” was admired. The king poopensd “a 
noble Romanfsubject—the Departure of Regulus from Rome.” 
The painter said it was a magnificent subject. The flattered 
king, won, as the archbishop had been, at once ordered it. 
The king helped to put the picture on the easel, and ordered 
the attendants out of the room. He would even have read the 
Regulus scene from Livy, had not that book of the history 
been lost. With the man of tact everything goes well, while 
Wilson pines in a garret, and Barry, working at gratuitous 
pictures, is training for starvation. At this crisis of success, 
various auxiliary circumstances concurred to help West on 
the right road. He became renowned on the Serpentine for 


his ekating, and Colonel Howe, who had witnessed his skill in | Sam. 
America, br 


ought all the beau monde to witness his perfor- 
mance. These admirers, by an easy transition, passed from 
admirers into patrons and sitters; everywhere in this man’s 
= tact was the lodestar of success.—7o be coneluded 
next . 


- | 


MAKING FREE WITH A CHIEF. 


It was almost all over with the “ Chariot of Fame,” A 1 at 
Lidyd’s for thirteen years, and two thousand tons burthen. 
Captain ay saidso. Sam Johnson, the first mate, said 
so. All the crew agreed with Captain Barclay and Sam John- 
son. 
Only Heaven knew where we were; save that we knew 
too well that we were off a nasty coast on a dirty night. 

A brazen sunset had brought on a three days’ hurricane, 
and there we were, the pumps clogged, the crew worn out 
with working at the pumps, tue ho’ l of water, the bul- 
warks washed away, labouring in the trough of a yeasty sea, 
and every = creaking and groaning at if its heart were 

. It was a pitch-dark September night, and we could 
not see even the bare poles against the sky; and even with 
the night-glass we could make out no coast, though we all of 
us pretty well knew that we should be ou a lee shore in afew 
hours, rf the wind did not go down, and the vessel answer 
her helm a little better. 

It was about three bells, as near as may be, when Captain 
Barelay, ———_ God-fearing man as ever came out be- 
tween the gates, called me down into his cabin. 

“Martingale,” says he, “you being super-cargo, are not 
called upon to work at the pumps, no more than you are 
called upon to dip your hands in the tar bucket; but you 
have done it,” says he, “and you’re a brave honest fellow” 
(those were his words), “and I thank you for it in the 
name of our employers; your lile’s a valuable one to the 
ship, and Linsisj on your turning into my berth—the sea 
breaks into yours—and sleeping till 1 call you when the do, 
watch comes on. No words, Martingale; turn in, and I[’| 
tell the steward to bring you a stiff nor’ wester.” 

I could not very well refuse, for 1 was wet through and 
worn out, so I thanked him, and turned in. 

He gave one look at a portrait of his wife that hung over 
the sofa in his cabin, took down his speaking-trumpet from 
the brackets over his desk, wished me good night, and went 
on deck again. 

Three minutes afterwards, the steward’s boy came in with 
the cold grog ; the constant seas that the vessel shipped hay- 
ing we out the galley fire. 

“ Where is Mr. Johnson, William ?” I said to the boy. 

“ He is at the pumps, sir, and he says he won't leave them 
till daybreak.” 

I drank the grog and lay down. The wind was so tremen- 
dous that it drowned all other noises ; but in a moment I was 

of the old orchard at home in Lanark, and fancy- 

myself listening to the burr of the old — machine. 

sea might roll mountains, the wind might us 

with death, the “ Chariot oi Fame” might plunge and struggle ; 
but I was asleep and at rest. 

I suppose I must have slept six hours, for when I awoke 
the wind had 
silence so intense that | think it must have been that which 
awoke me. It was just daybre:k, and the pale sunlight fell 
softly and cheerfully on the cabin wall, lighting up the pic- 
ture of the captain’s wife. Vexed at having slept so long, I 
— up, dressed as I was, and listened. 

ot a sound, no noise of deck-cleaning, nO patter of bare 
feet, no hearty cries, no pacing, no words of command, no 
running up and down the cabin stairs, no clattering of plates 
in the pd 


I washed my face and was out of my berth ina moment. 
The fore-cabin was an inch deep in water, and the stairs 
were strewn with tangled ropes. 1 was up in three 


strides. 
Gracious Heaven! till the last day I have to live, I shall 
never forget how my heart beat at the moment that I set 
foot on deck and saw that I was there, alone. 

Yes, alone. There was not a soul left board. A straw 





gone down, and there was a dead calm and a| cheeks 


coat and an axe, beside a shattered spar, a cask, and a pile of 
torn canvass. 

As I fell on my knees in the utter of that moment, I 
heard a stout hearty voice cry from high above : 

“5 Martingale, belay there! I'm up aloft, overhauling 
the top hamper.” 
I looked, and to my intense delight saw the well-known 
face of Sam Johnson beaming down on me from the cross- 
trees. In a moment he was on deck «t ay a. 

i ated bad business,” I said; “ but they are not all gone, 


“ Every man Jack, Harry,” said he. “ We were all at work 
cutting away spars an hour ago, when there came a 
washing sea and broke over us; it licked ‘em all up, and car- 
ried over every soul on em, Harry—captain, doctor, down 
even to the very steward’s boy. Gone before you could sa: 
Jack Robinson; butthere! It is no use crying for spilt 
milk. He wasa good captain, and they were good mess- 
mates; but they’re gone, andI thank God for sparing us. 
Where were you at that time? I thought you’d gone with 
the rest. Well, I’m glad to see you, old boy ; but come, we 
must bear a hand, for I tell you the old craft is going down 
by the head as fast as she can settle.” 

It didn’t do to waste time in talking at moments like that, 
80 we set to, gota bag of biscuit each, a revolver, some 
bullets, powder caps, filled a flask witk brandy, and then 

repared to go ashore. For there lay the shore On the star- 
Board bow: a long low line of sand-bank, with a few scrubby 
trees here and there in the hollows, but no cliffs or trees to 
mention. 

It was not two hundred yards off, yet in my delight at find- 
ing | Sam Johnson alive, 1 had never before turned my eyes 

way. 


crose-tree I could see smoke rising over the scrub to the 
west. 

How to get on shore was the point. At last Sam andgl 
decided to lash a rope orossways round a likely cask which 
lay near the mast, and probably contained salt pork; and 
then, tying ourselves to it, to guide it with two rough paddles 
that I cut out of the oars of the captain’s gig. There was 
a strong ground swell rolling in green aad pright, and the 
surf soon washed us in high and dry, cask and all. 

When we turned and looked round, be hanged if the old 
“ Chariot of Fame” hadn’t gone down! All that was left of 
her was two or three big spars that wandered about ina help- 
less sort of inquiring way, and finally floated out of sight 
round the next headland. 

“ There goes a nice mouthful for the underwriters!” said 


The first thing Sam did was to wring out his hair, and put 
his shoes to dry on a rock with a dit of stick in them to kee; 
them from shrinking ; he then in the handiest way possible took 
up a big stone to beat in the head of our pork cask, for, 
says he: 

“ We shall want a snack, Harry, about noon, and this junk 
and some fresh shell-fish, with a sip of brandy, will be a tidy 
meal enough.” 

So we pounded away, and at last got the head of the cask 
off, and when we got the head off, how our jaws drop) to 
find it was not pork but rosin! Now, a man can’t live on 
am and, as for myself, | felt ready to sit down and blub- 


r. 

“Til be ,” says Sam, after kicking the cask about in 
” rage, like a foot for ten minutes, “ if. I don’t go and 
overhaul that village! You come with me, Harry. We can’t 
spend all our lives on a sea-shore, eating rosin and mussels; 
besides, the mussels in these outlandish places ain’t like the 
Liverpool mussels.” 

Off we went, and sure enough, in about a mile, we saw some 
huts in a clump of gum-trees, and beyond them a forest 
stretching as far as you could see, here and there opening 
out into green places like parks, then closing up again into 
woods. 

Well, on we went, Sam first, for he was a better walker 
than I was, and when we reached the first hut he ran forward 
and looked through the chinks. 

He came back on tiptoe, motioning me to be quiet, 

—, like a clown, and stopping his mouth to prevent laugh- 

ing. 
“ By the living jingo!” said he, “ Harry, I don’t know what 
sort of we've 
here’s their 

I stole on tiptoe to look. Sure enough there were some 
sixty niggers, men and women, with nothing particular on 
them except their mops of oily black hair, and belts of 
stri ane, out for a regular dance. 

he master of the who had his back turned to 
us, was in the costume of 1830—long cinnamon- 
coloured swallow-tailed coat, frilled shirt, pumps, and claret- 
coloured pantal Over this, he wore a sort of ’possum 
skin cloak, and he carried a sort of long white w in his 


“ Take your places, gentlemen, for acotillon, La Mignonette 
Frangaise ; now all at ze once.” 

dance 

y ;” 

orth 





Here the fiddle struck up, and the sixty nig 1 me to 
and jabber, every other word sounding like “ Golly, goll 
which is the name, therefore, which they went by hencefi 
with Sam Johnson. All the time the man with the violin 
went on dancing like a madman in among them, and shout- 
ing, “ Ladies, moulinet to the right. Each couple allemande 
to the left. Now La Grande Chaine. La Promenade. 
Chassé. Balancé. Retour du Char. Tail of ze cat. Riga- 
doon. Poussette. Now ze great Round. Ver well.” 


-master, who very soon passed 
lowed by all the ni We could see him now quite well ; 
he was a tall lean old nankeen-coloured Frenchman, with thin 
long legs and cat-like face, remarkable for his hollow lantern 

, sunken eyes, and prominent cheek-bones, all 
crowned by a full curly Brutus wig, very dusty, and almost 
worn out. 

We followed them at a and hid behind a tree, from 
& spot where we could see all he did. As soon as the nigger 
who had brought the news led him to the cask, and he had 
stooped down and examined it, he gave a sort of shriek, took 
out alump of the rosin, scraped his fiddle bow, and began 


“ Ladies, chain !” he cried, and away they went dancing 
round the cask as if they were all oma” 

“ They are as mad as March hares,” said I. “Sam, I can’t 
stand it any longer. I must . for there is no doubt about 


I speak. 

one thing, and that is, that the lubber is a civilised Christian, 

“a Know how to and alked raight the lubber, 
out we st to 

and told him about our vessel and how wer wae ened away. 

But the man didn’t answer a word at first, he was so sur- 





in 
hat and a telescope lay by the wheel, but the wheel itself was 
useless, By the galley door hung a tarpaulin 


“ There, he doesn’t know your lingo after all, Sam,” said 1; 


y 
“I am sure there are natives,” said Sam, “for from the | shi 


t amongst; but, whatever they are, | han 


“ do it by deaf and dumb signs.” Then I tried him with the 
deaf and dumb alphabet, and went through a sort of ballet to 
show that we had been cast on shore, were hungry, and wanted 
“e - make faces," gentle matelots, 

a for you zose gentlemen ” 
eaid, breaking out all at once; “you are welcome to what | 
have of mine, what for you play ze fool? Come, I will tell 
you of my news at ze “ , 
the village, aling hit of our shipwreck, and lstenlng to ot 

e i im of our an to our 
entertainer’s own story over three stiff glasses of brandy-and- 
water, to which both our flasks contributed. 

Our host, by name M. Hyacinthe Isidore Gallini, it 

French dancing 


ppeared 
on the coast twenty years ago, about 1830; my story dates 
1850. Gradually he had learnt their lingo, and 
himself in their favour. 

“T te Se ee ee oe 
doon, , Moulinet. I taught zem Le Moulinet, 
Bouquet, La Rose, La Fantasie Liegecise—al] ze fashionable 
cotillons that would civilise and amuse zem. I taught zem 
all ze words of my 
I taught zem ze to perfection. 1 joved and hon- 

me for this; zey called me ze great T: bow, which 
is their word for ze priest. They made me 
gave me zeir great mystery, ze petrified chief, to guard. | 
rule zem. I teach zem ze dances, 
zeir religion, and the words and the directions in ze 
and English. They look u 
to teach zem cotilloas. If lhad not dance they would have 
killed me long ago. Ma foi, how I have taught zem to 
poussette; ma foi, how zey moulinet! Come, mes enfants, I 
will show you ze petrified chief that this nigger people wor- 

p. 

“ Belay there! A petrified nigger,” oa Sam to 
as we fo) SP Sa © EES Ret Pe cshome 
messmate ?” 

“ Quiet, Sam,” said I, observing any queer about his 
tao co ba cgelen Sons cad aa Waren, wing Gallini to 

ace. 
esoon came to the spot; itwas a cave in a san 
rock, so deep and dark that we had to enter 
torches. The walls were covered with fantastic figures of 
men fighting, uncouth monsters, winged dragons, and all 
those sort of things you may see on signboards and state 
his 
a8 


i 


coaches, 

At the extreme end of the cave lay the 
face painted with vermilion, and hair 
could be. There was a boomerang in t 
carved wooden club in his left ; a pair of sailor’s trousers was 
tied in a knot round his neck, and the rest of his body was 
ey in "possum skins. 

“ Iv’s as like our carpenter as one marling-spike’s 
other,” said Sam to me, with a covetous look about his 

WwW admire the chief any 


as the old dancing-master. 

Sam one day ely afb y: for ever, by 
suddenly caves on * there !” and dashing into a 
hornpipe, such a one as even Wapping would have rejoiced at 
—a ap endl Sam, temas and hauling with 
shi ; trousers, in the side, shout, and everything 
complete. 


eaped about like mad 


The night of the 

our pistols, but we wouldn’t sell them; then 

Ca ot cas cites be cut uw to pantaloons and swallow- 
ed oma; ae we that too. 

ovaeting & 00 rench. 


for ifso, the sooner we set to work 


“N off . ” 
wae put a good thing, Sam, 


said 

As soon as it was dark, off we went to the cave. Taking 

a horse to the entrance, we brought out SF ral eee 

and tied him firm on it. Then we collected some 4 
and struck off on the road leading 


There was just room for the along tho native sand 
between the trees, and there was no except now and 
then the scream of some bird far over our heads that our talk- 
ing awoke, or the fall of some huge branches that now and 
Gon ane’ HS the naka of SNe, ee ee ee 

“M ,” said Sam, “if I think we shall ever 
out aa hin oo mummy! I only wish we'd got A a 
passed clean through the Customs.” 


s 
_ 
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are very anxious about the 
the beast of a horse fell lame and gave in. son of a certain Duncan, who in 1782 was dodging a bill 
“He's ” said L. of attainder; and so one comes—by force of adultery, in- 


? 

“ No,” says Sam, looking at her from stem to stern in a hope- 
jess way. “ No, Harry,” said he, “that craft’s back’s broken, 
and she’s poing down. 

“ Well,” said I, “ bear a hand then with the biscuit-bag, and 
jeave the ni to be his own tombstone.” 

Sam didn’t answer for a moment; he was down on his 
knees, seeing if the red pairt bad at all rubbed off the mum- 
my’s face; then he rose up, and said in an awful deep voice to 
be sure, “ No, Harry, no, not if I knows it. If you like to 
jeave me on a lee shore, though I didn’t expect it of you, do ; 
bat if I go, the stone n goes with me. Every one has 
opportunity, as our ship ter used to say, and this is 
mine. The stone nigger and | keep till we either get 
w Davy’s locker, or the Lively Whaler i way.” 

1 was just going to tell him that we'd pull in the same boat 
whatever the weather was, when there came a cry from the 
wood behind us like the cry of a mad dog. Then, came two 
nore crie&, then three, then a dozen. Last of all, there came 


a sort of howl] that sound like nothing but “Golly, 
golly, golly !” and grew louder every minute. It was the 
niggers after us. Presently, out they came across the prairie 


in 8 Jong black line like a pack of dogs, and ran straight at us 
with clubs and spears, knocking us both down with boome- 
mgt and stunning us. 
hen we came to, they were dancing cutillons round us, 
and chasséing and moulineting for joy at getting back their 
petrified chief. had taken us back several miles to Gal- 
lini, and had lighted a fire to sleep round for the night. Pre- 
sently, Gallini came to us, cursed us, pushed us about with his 
feet (for we were tied), danced round us, and then told us that 
we were to be sacrificed early in the morning, in atonement to 
stone chief—as the niggers called the mummy. I 
don't suppose we had to thank him for much, but one of the 
black fellows brought us some victuals and left us. 

By-and-by, the thieves, worn out with the chase they'd had, 
fell asleep round their fire. As soon as they were all sound, 
Sam nud me, and, slipping his hands out of the ropes, drew 
his clasp knife out of his pocket, cut off his remaining tackling, 
and then cut mine. 

“Its dirty weather with us,” I whispered to Sam, “and 
there’s such a sea round us, Sam, as no boat can live in.” 

“Never you mind,” said Sam. ‘You beara hand with 
the stone nigger. I saw some smoke, Harry, over those trees 
.. — left, three hours ago, and that’s what I’m going to 

e for.” 

Well, we went up to where the stone nigger was, and hoist- 
ing him between us, set off as quietly as we could in the di- 
rection where Sam had seen the smoke. The stone nigger 
was a heavy load, but we stagcered on with him for half a 
mile, till we saw a fire and some men sitting round it. When 


we . started up and their guns. 
“ Friends or enemies?” cried une 
“ Friends, ahoy !” said Sam, letting down his end of the stone 


mummy as tenderly as if it was alive. “Friends! and Great 
Britons! Just got out of the hands of the bloovthirsty nig- 


“ You’re welcome,” cried all the men; “ we're men 
too. Come to our fire. We've got rifles enough here, to stop 
five hundred ; but what have you got there ?” 


“ Well, it’s a long yarn,” said Sam, “ to tell you what we're 
laden with. It’s no daccy nor any smuggled goods, but as 
beautiful a stone nigger on. 


ons: The heart of a true British sailor. 
The explorers had pack- and these bore the petrified 
aan sheeeaaie. ibe ualonans tine ot axiom against 


the chief in the settlement, and then we shipped him ia 
“H Return” for England, where we did still better. 
those who want to see him, and hear our story fuller and 
ter told, had better come and call on us at No. 14, Davis 
New Cut, where the stone nigger is now exhibiting with 
success at twopence a head. 
—_—__e———_ 
A PEERAGE AND AN ESTATE. 
Who Shall Inherit Them ? 


When a great baronial estate comes into court, and half-a- 
xcited claimants besiege the law for its rent-rolls and 


hich has come over 


. 


Z 


to think we were quite safe, when gentlemen of the wig and gown 


his | Half the kin, 


history | soil of feudal 


"lof £70,000 a 


THE ALBION: 


trigue, court squabbles, and noble bilities of all kinds, 
mixed up with some touches of the lingering lustre of blood 
and of the gentle chivalry implied the phrase noblesse obli; 

to modern days, to the late Marquis, who inherited the 
splendid estates of Tay without this influence, but also with- 
out its stormy accompaniments. 

He ought to have been a happy man, if riches and lordly 
fortunes went half so far that way as people think, until they 
possess them. Where is there such a domain as Taymouth 
Castle, with its glorious expanse of river, mountain, and wood? 
and princes of the world have nothing to come 
near it ; or, if their possessions are larger, the splendid isola- 
tion of the Breadalbane territory, girdied with its riversand 

and rich with Highland beauties of heather and stream, 
might tempt them to a. It was these vast ranges of 
land which gave the old nobles their power ; and to this day, 
although commerce has raised up a counter-influence which 
neutralises and paralyses the old arrogant dictation, land is 
one large source of personal power in the realm. The owner 
of Breadalbane and the lord of Taymouth must always be an 
uncrowned king, if he be not a fool or a philosopher. The 
possession of so splendid a domain—although six feet of it 
will some day be all that he can use—must make, and does 
make, a personage of its master. It is a stout horse and rider 
that can canter round the Taymouth lands in a summer day, 
and the owner of them never yet saw all the corries and glens 
and by-places of the beautiful lordship. The wild bison with 
which the late Marquis stocked his park hardly knew they 
had migrated into civilisation, save that in lieu of red Indians 
there were none but eo and lassies about the place, and 
that the picturesque brutes could occasionally snatch the de- 
licious and exotic luxury of tossing a tourist. One hillside at 
Taymouth was covered with peaches and nectarines, trained 
on trellis like the vines in an Italian garden, and you might 
walk for a quarter of a mile out of the sun, with blossoms of 
white and rose-pink, or fruit of golden and crimson down, for 
canopy. And below the castle, in the ripples of the beauti- 
ful stream, very often lay the handsomest schooner-yacht 
afloat, christened after the proud quartering painted upon 
the Campbell coat of arms, “ the Galley of Lorn” —a namesake 
of the heraldic ship that Margaret, Lord Lorn’s daughter, 
brought to Breadalbane Castle, river, lake, valley, mountain, 
stream, park, garden, and appurtenances, with £70,000 a 
year to spend—one would such a lot in life fair. Yet 
it didn’t make a particularly happy man of its owner, even 
in these quiet times, when, instead of rebelling and fighting 
upon the strength of it, all that its Marquis and master had 
to do was to enjoy it. He was childless; the Marchioness 
brought on a miscarriage by riding a fiery horse in her first 
pregnancy, and never presented him with an heir; so that he 
ew his blood and line had but a lise interest in the splendid 
prop . He was a sure tenant at will of that capricious 
ford, Death ; and many a man who works for his living, 
passing the glorious hills of Taymouth, enjoyed the historical 
estate more than its owner. 

Now he is dead, all the Campbells are contending who shall 
step into his shoes; and if the excellent and pious Mawworm 
who rails against the fleshpots of Egypt were a Campbell of 
Glenfalloch, he would be just as eager as any Campbell to 
prove that his female relations were bigamists or something 
worse, and so get hold of castles and titles. These stand for 
what they are worth; and, though it is not edifying to see 
claimants cutting their way to a rent-roil through the repu- 
tation of their teminine ancestry, or wealth and position 
will attract to the end of time. I: is right they should at- 
tract; for the Greeks were not wrong, who ranked beauty 
among the virtues of a woman, and such things as these 
amoug the virtues ofa man. We are not about w moralise 
riches and possessions, partly because nobody would 

us, and Sa a Marquis of Breadalbane and 
Earl of Ormelie may be, with Burns's leave, an honest man, 
and get eventually through the eye of the needle, his camel- 
load of luck notwithstanding. 1 less do we propose to 
balance the claims of Campbell against Campbell in the 


Breadalbane peerage case; that being a task which we are 
glad to leave, with our very best congratulations, to the arm 
of silk gowns upon it. What has attracted us to th 


family dispute is the singular proof it gives of the change in 
epoch—tte semi-vulgar standard to which these old titles 
have descended, which were once made good with claymore 
and spear, or lost upon the headsman’s block. We cannot 
fail to note the manner in which they have come, by force of 
circumstance and the rise of another plutocracy of the people, 
to be little more than splendid prizes in a lottery of red-letter 
names; while these odd incidents of old days crop up like 
skeletons in a battle-field, where lawyers turn the 
and only find the flint weapons of a pagt age 
for the benefit of exacting clients and an observant public.— 
Telegraph, July 3. 


The Breadalbane title and estates, the latter worth upwards 
ear, are now the objects of litigation in the 
House of Lo Since the death of the late marquis three 
claimants have appeared. The first is Mr. Donald Campbell, 
formerly a lieutenant in the 56th , whose petition to the 
Queen was a few days ago referred by H. M. Attorney: Gene- 
ral to the Committee of Privileges of the House ot Lords. 
Lieut. Campbell claims to be descended from John, the eldest 
son of the first Earlof Breadalbane. John A. G. Campbell, of 
Glenfalioch, D. L. and J. P. for Perthshire, claims not as de- 

from the first earl, but as a collateral descendant. 
This claim Mr, J. A. G. I's cousin, Lieut. Chas. Wm. 
Campbell, of the 19th Bengal Cavalry, disputes, on the ground 
that Ris uncle, the granvfather of Mr. J. A. G. Campbell, was 
not lawfully married, or rather that, at the time of Elizabeth 
M. Blanchard’s to Mr. Campbell, in 1782, her former 
husband, Christopher Ludlow, was living. Mr. Ludlow was 
a medical man at Sodbary, and on Mrs. Ludlow eloping with 
Capt. Campbell, her husband was so distressed that he re- 
moved to America, and died in = years after the al- 
leged marriage to Capt. Campbell. The counsel retained by 
ae eat are the Attorney-General, the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland, the Solicitor-General of Scotland, Sir Hugh 
Cairns, Mr. Rolt, Q.C., Mr. James Anderson, Q.C., Mr. Down- 
ing Brace, Mr. George Patton, Mr. James Adam, and Mr. 
Dundas Grant.— Ditto. 

Reinet —ty 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR CENSURED. 





bout the | In the throng. 
could have been desired than that which awaited Mr. 


— ——-—__—_, 


fuller audience 
Ward 
Hunt. This hon. member is usually a bold, not to say a bluff 
speaker ; but now he seemed omer impressed with the im- 
ortance of the duty he had undertaken, and he was at first 
esitating and nervous—spoke al! through in low though occa- 
sionally emphatic tones—and certainly all who 
heard him with a conviction that he was influenced by no 
personal animosity. His speech was an elaborate review of 
the evidence before the select committee, was well put toge- 
ther, and his points were made exactly in the right places; 
but unfortunately he had neglected a mechanical part of his 
preparation, and, instead of putting his quotations on 
paper in a regular sequence, he had only marked them in the 
blue-book, and so had to be continually searching for them 
from to page. Hence they came dropping from him 
after <r instead of darting out at the critical mo- 
ment. his caused his speech as spoken, to seem slow, 
lumbering, and at times inconsequent, which in fact it was 
very far from being. " 
“ Nothing could have been more exhaustive than the elabo- 
rate argument of the Lord Advocate, the next speaker, which 
was addressed only to a few non-dining members, while the 
amendment which he moved went direct to the question of 
acquittal, and proved that this time at least Mr. Bouverie 
acted without a commission trom the;Government. At the 
juncture at which the debate had then arrived no one was 
r to present himself, and the area was left to be occupied 
by Mr. Hennessy, who endeavoured to extend the alleged 
delinquency to Mr. Gladstone, Lord Palmerston, and the 
whole Government. He was succeeded by Mr. Denman, who 
professed to have formed a judicial opinion founded on the 
evidence in favour of the Chancellor, notwithstanding that 
that great functionary had once sneeringly called fim a 
“ young lawyer.” Up to this time nothing could have been 
less exciting than the debate; and if it was intended that 
the demeanour of the House should be eminently judicial, 
nothing could have been more successful, for no one was 
even warm before Mr. Denman, and even he was only a 
degree above tepid. 

“ There was another pause when Mr. Denman ceased; no 
one in the front ranks stirred, so Mr. Bouverie seized the 
vacant place, and, at cocoamenpins the Lord Chancellor from 
the confidence which he felt in the rest of the Government, 
he broke into passionate denunciations of corruption, in the 
abstract and in particular, and in almost choking accents blur- 
ted out sayings that were caught up and cheered lustily 
by the Opposition. The effect was singular, for Mr. Hunt 
instantly offered to adopt Mr. Bouverie’s amendment, for 
very obvious reasons—namely, that the result would be a 
junction of the Opposition as a body with such members on 
the other side of the House as would be ready to join in the 
vote of censure on the Chancellor contained in the cl 
- raph of Mr. Bouverie’s amendment. The adhesion 

r. Howes, the chairman of the select committee, to this 
course was significant, and was eagerly accepted by the UOp- 
position. The quiet character of the discussion had now de- 

, and cheers and counter-cheers rang out as points were 
caught up for approvsl or reprobation ; and the earnestness, 
the vehemence, with which the Attorney-General threw him- 
self into the case for the defence afforded frequent opportuni- 
ties for demonstrations of the usual kind, which were devel- 
oped forcibly enough by a House which had largely increased 
in numbers, as compared with that in the presence of which 
the debate commenced. Another member of the committee, 
Mr. Egerton, having given his adhesion to the vote of censure 
—mainly, as he said, because the Attorney-General had asked 
the House to go beyond the decision of the committee—Mr. 
Henley afforded a glimpse of the state of things on the O 
position side at one period of the evening, by stating that 
could not have yoted for Mr. Hunt's motion, but was quite 
ready and willing to accept Mr. Bouverie’s amendment. Col. 
Douglas Pennant, another member of the committee, was 
still more explicit, stating that it was the first paragraph of 
Mr. Hunt’s motion that was the obstacle to many Conserva- 
tive votes. 

“Lord Palmerston proposed to adjourn the debate, for rea- 
sons which might easily be understood by any oe who noted 
and compared the two sides of the House, w Mr. Disraeli 
was unable to see the advantage of such a proceeding. The 
shout of disapproval when the question for adjournment was 
put was a tremendous monotone, expressive of fearful unani- 
mity. The division on the aemarnent, 177 to 163, was suf- 
ficiently conclusive to induce Lord Palmerston to accept Mr. 
Bouverie’s amendment, and thus a defeat of the Government 
was brought about by the act of its own acknowledged sup- 
porters.” 


A Liverpool paper of the 4th inst. says : 

“In the House of Commozs last night, after the division 
on the question of adjournment was negatived by fourteen, 
when the clerk at the table placed the paper containing the 
nuinbers in the hands of Mr. Hunt, one of the tellers for the 
“ noes,” a and vehement cheers arose from the Op- 
position side. The cheers were again and again renewed, and 
it was some time before Mr. Hunt was able to read the num- 
bers. On the announcement of the exact state of the division, 
loud and enthusiastic cheers again burst from the ranks of the 
Opposition.” 

“The Times says the debate of last night will be memorable 
in Parliamentary history. The Sune ——_ Lord Melville 
and those relating to the ministration of the army by the 
Duke of York are the only similar inquiries in w the 
Legislature of this country have been engaged during the memo- 
ry of living men. The excitement of yesterday was as great as 
if the fate of the Government or Parliament depended on the 
issue of the debate, as if resignation or dissolution was the al- 
ternative that must follow the vote of the Honse. Members, 
recalled from the country or detained in town by the niet 
remonstrances of their party, attended the House last night 
to witness or take part in one of the most important 
of the present Parliament. The result of the debate is that a 
grave vote of censure has beeu passed on the Lord Chancel- 
jor. The amendment of Mr. Bouverie, which except On one 
point hardly differed from that of Mr. Hunt, was carried with- 
out a division. In a House extremely large, considering that 
it was within three days of dissolution, the Government 
was beaten on a motion for an adjournment, and was obliged 
to accept Mr. Bouverie’s resolution. That of the Lord Adyo- 
cate was very properly rejected, and the most exalted person 
in the Government is reproved by a vote originating with 
one of its own supporters. 


No fitter 


and ‘scarcely any 





The 7 thus describes the leading incidents of the _—_ 
debate in the Lower House on the evening of the 3rd inst. Mr. Bouverie’s amended resolution was in these words: 
“ By the time the preliminary questions had been disposed | “ That this House, having considered the report of the select 
of, there was quite a crowd in the body of the House and in —_ ga ns Spe is of | Ld 
earing seein: whilst evidence discl corru: practices regatd 
ee can baemane Gee eens} the lthe appointment of Mr. Welch to the Leeds Dannraptay 
Bie Upper Hones, end tbe Friave st Wales Waa conapicuons | Court, no imputation oan be made agninet tho Lord © 
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lor on this point. The proceedings show laxity and want of | seventeen minutes, and Sir R. Murchison surmises that it is the 


caution, which tend to throw discredit on the adi 
of the high offices of State.” 


—_-———_—_ 


PART OF THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


The following is the text of that part of the Queen’s speech | Pos 
at the dissolution of Parliament which relates to the affairs of 


the United States and the British Provinces. 


Juta heard of Speke, avd placed hypothetically in about 
: io wae eathionanee bn map, but which he was 


prevented 
from examining. 
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“ Her Majesty rejoices that the civil war in North America ER ALBBIOW. 


has ended, and she trusts that the evils caused by that lon 
conflict may be repaired, and that prosperity may be resto 
in the States which have suffered from the contest. 
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“FL M. regrets that the conferences and communications | == —— 


between Her Majesty’s North American Pr-vinces on 
the subject of the union of those provinces in 4 confedera- 
tion have not yet led to a satisfactory result. Such a union 


A New Parliament ; a New Lord Chancellor. 
English papers to the 5th inst., and telegrams from Queens- 


. town to the 9th, have been received; nor is the news devoid 

would afford additional strength to those provinces, and give , ; 
facilities for many internal improvements. H. M. has received | of interest.—The expected dissolution of Parliament took 
tifying assurances of the devoted loyalty of her North] place on the 6th; and the not unexpected resignation of Lord 


e subjects. 


“ HL M. rejoices at the continued tranquillity and increasing 
gyn d of her Indian dominions; and she trusts that the 
ge supply which those territories will afford of the raw 


Westbury was announced in both Houses, on the previous 
evening. 
The Queen did notin person take leave of her faithful ad- 


material of manufacturing industry, together with the termi-| visers, the Royal Speech being delivered by Commission. A 
nation of the civil war in the U.S. of North America, will| partial copy of this document has only reached us; but it con- 


Prevent the recurrence of the distress which long prevailed | ising her Majesty’s reference to British North America, which 





among the 
counties.” 


facturing pop 





eo 
THE DUST-HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


seems to have been the novel point in the Address. There is 
no mincing the matter; no attempt to salve over the Mini- 
sterial disappointment at the opposition of New Brunswick, 
and the lukewarmness of Nova Scotia. The Premier’s pen 


President Johnson understands all this, and knows that he} makes the Sovereign regret that the Confederation scheme 


holds the French usurpation in Mexico as in a vice, as Gene- 


has not yet been carried out, and hints also how much has 
ral Grant held Lee in Richmond, biding his time. No hurry > : 
is necessary on our part in this business. We lose nothing from | been lost to the Provinces themselves, in the form of “ addi- 
a policy of masterly inactivity. We can wait while Napoleonis | tional strength” and “ facilities for many internal improve- 
making up his mind, and while the popular combustibles of| ments.” May Colonial mouths, in the maritime district, water 


Europe are being gathered together for a general confi 


*gT8- | over this allusion to opportunities unimproved !—The allusions 
tion such as Europe has never yet known from Goths, or 2 
Turks, or Frenchmen. But, whether the signal issues to us to the American civil war, and to British producers and manu- 
from the republican elements of France or goes from Sheridan | facturers of cotton, are brief and do not invite comment. Her 
in Mexico to them, the end will be the same—the overthrow | Majesty’s wishes, in regard to either subject, will be echoed 


of the strongholds of feudalism and 7 7 La by the majority of our readers. 


and Paris to Vienna and Rome. 
surely make 


the Monroe doctrine in Mexico. He has 


But if the United Kingdom be thus deprived of one branch 


the means and the men at bis call to enforce it by land and | of its Legislature, the gap was to be filled with utmost speed. 


sea. When he is ready he will invite Louis + to bay 
voluntary de- 


though a reasonable time will be given for h 


Writs for the new elections were issued almost so soon as 


Surely he does not contemplate the hazards of a breath was out of the defunct assembly, so that in our next 


rupture with the United States, wh 
sweep his commerce from the seas and revive the reign o 
the barricades. Indeed, the fate of all the crowned h ts) 


may now be depending upon Louis Napoleon's deci- | ing days the provincial hustings would be all alive.—We are 


Europe 
sion in regard to Mexico. President Johnson may s 


in six months would | issue we shall probably b2 able to record the result of a large 


f|number of the impending contests. On Monday, the 10th 
f | inst., the’ city of London was to lead off; and on the follow- 


peak . 
day or to-morrow ; but, whether to-day or to-morrow, he will | still unable to form an opinion on the general issue; in the 
speak the Monroe doctrine, backed, if necessary, by thirteen | absence of all cause for special excitement, it must depend— 


hundred thousand —s troops and a thousand ships-of- 


war.—J. Y. Herald, July 


more than usually—upon the care with which the registration 
has been followed up, and upon the pains taken at the mo- 


Mr. Seward is peterally led, by Lord Russell’s own admis-| ment in bringing voters to the poll. In the management of 


sions, to comment upon t 
dra belligerent tion from the late ins' 
British ment—as in the case of recognizia; 
as bel te—find it p 


fact that in this matter of with-| these business tactics, the Conservatives are generally deemed 


ts, the | superior, as they have been habitually more flush in contribu- 
to consult “des Weamen be tions for electioneering expenses. But the vast increase of 


fore . It certainly looks like anything but an exhibition | wealth among commercial men—most of them being free- 


of confidence in the justice of their own policy, and 


a courte- | traders and Liberals—has tended to bringing the two parties 
ous disposition toward this country, for the Queen’s advisers 
to rush incontinently to Paris the moment the question of do- 


more nearly on a level in this respect. Indeed, it is not im- 


ing an act of common friendship to a kindred nation is under | Probable that the so-called Liberal cause may suffer from an 


nm. If Lord 


Russell could see bis own attitude as| Oppo ite embarrassment, namely from the superabounding 


lookers-on see it—posting off to Paris with the arrival of| numbers of rich men anxious, at any cost, to write M. P. after 


American mail, dispatch box in hand—and eagerly 


ervey their names. Many contests will doubtless be severe; but 
taking counsel with the Emperor's Foreign Minister before . 
vauibeein even to form an opinion on == subjects, he the certainty, that all charges of bribery and corruption will 


would 


Proba' vd Ame 8 can stand a few years more of this 
i lican style of conducting the affates of 


d it hard to reconcile that attitude with the] be rigidlyjexamined by Committees of the future House, must 
dignity, the honesty, or the independence of a great power. 


prevent—as it has done of late years—that enormous expense, 


the British which used to characterize elections in “the good old times.’’ 
e have stood it four years already. And | 8 to the candidates, public attention is not fastened upon 


there is something in getting used to a thing—even if we| very many of them, for the reason that more than three- 


mildly protest 
But can the Bri 


st it, as Mr. Seward does in this despatch. the } ill 
dad nd gente frags Pro by _— fourths of the late Members will be a gain returned. Among 


same time, the ancient respect of neighbouring Powers? the few conspicuous new-comers are Lord Amberley, Earl 


Spain is not 
Powers of 


knees into the ante-chambers of the French 
find the cue for her decisions. 


some neighbouring —— of greater self-reliance. Eng 
Sane nema San 

m in the ante-revolution: e s of her 

N. Y. Times, July 16. " 


——————_—————_ 


itted to-day to rank with the so-called Great 
rope; but Spain finds it to comport better] Leeds; young Mr. Gladstone, contesting Chester city; Tom 
with her dignity to rid herself at once and forever of the Con- 
deere eine ante cchaatbore af the French Poesign Office ta | the metropolitan divisions; philosophic Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
There is a melancholy | thrust forward by his friends, for Westminster, with better qua- 

humiliation, we should think, for a first-class power, in the 
very confession that its agents and ministers cannot call their 
souls their own until they have found out the disposition of 


Russell’s eldest son, aspiring to represent the Radicals of 
Hughes, hoping to be tte workingman’s mouth-piece in one of 
lifications for filling a niche in|his own library and enlightening 


mankind by scholarship and written essays, than for taking 
part in those business-like discussions which prevail in our 


subordinate position before now, but | British assemblies ; and Mr. Jacob Bright, a brother of the great 
history.— 


but unprofitable orator and agitator, seeking entrance, by way 
of Manchester, through John Bright’s name and fame. Others 


there may be deserving mention; but in running an eye over 

Tue CHo_era ry Eoypt.—A letter from Alexandria, June 
furnishes details regarding the cholera, &. It aod the | the lists, none specially arrest our attention. Neither does 
existence of the cholera was officially declared on the 11th of | every gentleman, who advertises his intention of standing, 
June, on which day three deaths occurred. By the end of| proceed to the actual test. Thus will probably slink out a 


the first week the deaths increased to about 100 per day. B: 


the end of the second week ~e, reached about 200, and 4 Reverend Jermyn Peat, of Bageten Hall, who tas eansuneed 


the 27th the number was 250. 


here was much alarm, and himself to be a candidate for King’s Lynn, mainly to try the 


about ae people quitted the city. Business was generally | question whether commoners in holy orders can cross the 


Alexandria telegram, of July 5, reports considerable di 


thresh-hold of the House. He thinks that, if successful, he 


minution. There were ~~ deaths ou the 4th. The would be eventually received, as hes been Baron Rothschild 
ro. 


epidemic was stationary at 


Tue Sus-ATiantic TELEGRAPH.—The steamer Caroline 


in virtue of a declaratory resolution. 
The last notable act of the House of Commons was to en- 


| force the resignation of Lord Chancellor Westbury, over 

with the shore end of the Atlantic cable, sailed trom Lond: eovenal : 
for Valentia on the 5th inst., and the steamer Hawk Teft on whom « cloud hes for months been hanging, by s vote 
the 7th to assist in laying it. The war steamers Zerridle and | Of slight censure indeed, but one which rendered necessary 
ing are known to bave sailed for Valentia, and the Great | his retirement from his high office. Exonerated from any 


would leave the Nore for the same place un the 15th. 


charge of personal corruption, the laie Chancellor had been 
It was expected that the fleet would leave Valentia July 19th. : 
Messages have been constantly sent through the Waele’ cable inexcusably careless in the distribution of his patronage and 


in the most perfect manner. 


Anorner Nuworic Laxe.—Sir Roderick Ly me that his own worthless eldest son was mixed up in more than 


of another | 0¢ doubtful transaction. And as it is held needful that the 


communicated to the papers intelligence 
Office of the discovery Mr. 


the exercise of his discretionary powers—his unhappy weak- 
ness in this respect beiug rendered more glaring by the fact, 


" . Barker 
great entra Alcan lake, whetce the Nile sues, and which good name of the first subject in the realm should be above 
29 been by Mr. ‘Barker the Albert Nyanza. This| suspicion, his Lordship has been virtually deposed by the 
vote of that branch of the Legislature with which he was 


named 


second great Nilotic lake lies in north latitude two degrees 





never brought in contact. Not all the esprit de corps of his 
colleagues, including the veteran Premier, could save 

for the Government could not command a majority on a point 
of personal honour. The story is told in another column, ao 
that we need not dwell upon it. It is satisfactory to know 
that Lord Westbury’s resignation was tendered to the Cabij. 
net, when an earlier attempt was made to implicate him, seve. 
ral months ago. His fall conveys a lesson, and the manner 
in which it was brought about is on the whole most creditable 
to the state of public opinion at home, notwithstanding the 
sneers of certain critics on this side of the Atlantic. “ How 
English that is,” says the 7ridune, in reference to Lord Pal- 
merston’s attempt to save the Chancellor from odium for a 
specific act, by pleading his deeds as a law reformer. Now, 
was this peculiarly English? We think not. It was official, 
ministerial, friendly, of a kind not uncommon among 
associates. The English mettle was seen rather in the 
shouts of “question, question,” which this lame defence 
brought down upon the most popular Member of the House. 
The truth is, Lord Westbury brought his disgrace upon him- 
self, and could not be sustained. He has fallen before a po- 
pular verdict, and he wili not be compensated by the gift of a 
foreign mission, if such were fitting for him or desirable, as 
we have seea great men in a Great Republic compensated, 
when corruption has been absolutely tracked home to them. 
—Lord Westbury’s successor, for the present, is supposed to 
be the veteran Lord Cranworth, who was Chancellor for seve- 
ral years in the Administration of the late Lord. Aberdeen. 

Items elsewhere give some interesting concern- 
ing the progress of the Cholera in Egypt, and the delay in the 
preparations for laying the sub-Atlantic telegraphic-cable. 
Our contemporaries here are full of complaint, that no re- 
porters for the press are to be admitted on board the Great 
Eastern, and also that the proposed rate of charges is put ex- 
orbitantly high—in their estimation. The press therefore 
not being conciliated, wishes for the success of the enterprize 
are not so heartily worded as they were. That success, how- 
ever, depends upon something else than a goose-quill; nor 
will it even be seriously affected by the prognostications of 
Colonel Tal. P. Shaffaer, who, being engaged in the conduct 
of a rival line vid Bebring’s Straits, has the good taste to pub- 
lish his convictions that the present attempt is delusive. If 
we remember rightly, this same individual uttered once his 
semi-official and pompous opinion that Sebastopol could never 
be taken. Once also there was a certain learned and scientific 
Doctor, who provee conclusively that steam-ships could not 
profitably traverse the Atlantic. 

Diplomatic Squabbles that Don’t Mean Any Thing. 

Among the papers laid by Earl Russell before 
on the 4th inst., was a long despatch from Mr. Seward to Sir 
Frederick Bruce, in reply to the official notification of our 
Government that it recognized the virtual close of the civil 
war. Mr. Seward’s despatches—those especially which are 
tart and smart—have generally found their way into print, ere 
the ink upon their many pages could be weli dried. In this 
case we have one published by the receiver, and not by the 
sender, which is more in accordance with etiquette. Perhaps 
Mr. Seward did not hurry it into type, because it happened 
to bear the date of June 19, on which day he had already dealt 
and made public a hit at Great Britain, as was duly recorded 
in these columns on the 24th of the same month. It was de- 
sirable to keep a shot in reserve. 

The letter in question has been so extensively copied, and 
goes overso much old ground, that we do not give it place. It is 
made up, in unequal parts, of “ gratification’ and “ sources of 
regret” —the latter, we are sorry to say, largely preponderat- 
ing. The well-worn grievances are iterated. The original 
concession of belligerent rights is again denounced. The 
mutual engagement of France and England to act in concert 
is deemed unfriendly. The final arrangements in reference to 
Confederate cruisers are abused at length. The queer quondam 
coupling of insurgents and pirates in one phrase re-appears. 
There is, in short, an overflowing of gall and a mere glimpse 
of honey. Nevertheless Mr. Seward’s inner convictions betray 
themselves. The dignity and honour of his own country cannot 
be much offended, after all. He must feel that, mutatis mut- 
andis, America would hove done pretty much what England 
has done. He cannot think that Earl Rassell will be deeply 
wounded by his aspersions. He is confident in the future. He 
is sure that no great importance will be attached to his own 
ebullitions of temper. He is a diplomatic “ confidence man.” 
The Government which he represents, will be pleased to learn 
“that H. M. Government have considered the views herein 
presented in a spirit favourable to the establishment of a last- 
ing and intimate friendship between the two nations.” 
Amen! The Secretary of State’s efforts to thisend may not 
be conspicuously gracious. What matter, if we reagh ‘the de- 
sired end? 

In the above brief sketch, it will be observed that mention 
is made of the offence given by the habitual concurrence of 
France and Great Britain. On this point, the daily journal 
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of his the ante-chambers of the French Foreign Office, to find the | Canadians themselves, this little incident will inevitably tend | *Pply to her certain of the fanciful phrases wherewith those old 
phim, [| cue” for his decision as to the tripartite invasion of; 1} to rouse and quicken that loyal attachraent to the mother | Poets saluted their heroines. 
point ff Why was not his Lordship depicted “ rushing incon country, which some have thought to be waning. ° This No sun upon an Easter Day 
nn, s | ‘0 Paris, despatch-box in hand,” ere he ventured to reclaim | insidious approach to their good graces is mot likely to conci- Is half so fine a sight. 
know Messrs. Mason and Slidell ? Could not the pungent pen of the} liate them. The Hon. Joseph Howe, of Nova Scotia, who} ‘t scarcely need be added that this charming actress is utterly 
Cabi. Times have alluded to the “ melancholy humiliation” of Great | delivered a most eloquent address to the Delegates in| °¥t of place at the Broadway Theatre. A rose on a bunch of 
seve. [ff Britain, when the Earl again was seen “ eagerly taking coun- | favour of Reciprocity, was in the right of it when he spoke | ™/00* were not more incongruously situated than Miss Reignolds 
anner [jx with the Emperor's Foreign Minister,” ere he rejected the | of the deep-rooted and abiding love to ‘the old home, which| #») 'm such ® theatrical company as is there collected together. 
table [ Emperor's proposal for intervention in the American civil | prevails throughout the Provinces. If this feeling be, a8 We| sect tins uk Of * representation at this house would be to 
g the var? These omissions spoilt the article. With them, it] think it is, an impediment in the way of Colonial indepen-| However good thapiny, this cetnordineg’ sn ce * Wve of all 
' How might have appeared to advantage in the columns of Mrs.| dence, how much more will it operate against absorption | upon it and tears it in pieces. th wes nig aya ae 
i Pal- Grundy. into a totally different nationality, and one that is inclined to} there, and those artists suffered in due proportion. Miss Reignolds 
for Tobeserious. Atsundry periods during the past four years, | pride itself on antagonism at all points toward Great Britain. | is having the same experience. Her Violante is worthy of the best 
Now, many perplexing international questions came up, as to which | When the feeling of the many contends with the interest of | artistic accessories, and it has the worst. Let us find whatever 
Micial, there was no precedent. That two or more powers should | the few, it is the latter that must yield. Our friends over the | Consolation we can, in the hope that, when she comes here again 
mong [jm consult and agree upon the manner in which these should be border are not clay, to be moulded by this Potter! she will come in the regular theatrical season, and appear at a good 
1 the fm tested, as they arose, would argue a desire Jo arrive at just theatre. As to the Broadway, it has accomplished its mission, and 
nats conclusions, and to convey them with such authority as at- Confederation. 4 it ought now to follow the well-known westward course 
louse. taches to deliberate counsels. This was the way to avoid} The Canadian Parliament is to meet on the Sth of August, of the star of Empire. Its management has, apparently, aimed to 
ian difficulty, not to manifest ill-will. To find herein cause for | and ® session of unusual interest may be expected. There ere arate ayy an contrasts of talent and imbecility, 
a po [i offence is at once short-sighted and unjust. may not be much novelty in the ministerial account of the dngunt oe rer eae Cee 
t of a —— late visit to England ; but on the future of the Province some | 4; any rate, it has eens eae tes ee 
le, as eee 5 peice ma Qeihe- light may possibly be thrown. this house, but New York has ae. 
Detroit Con : y no further need of it.—Next week 
ated, The vention terminated its proceedings on} If there were any doubts as to the sincerity, with which the | Miss Reignolds will be aided by Mr. W. H. Sedley Smith. Their 
them. Fridsy of last week, having passed a unanimous vote in ta-| Imperial Government desires to see all British North America | united efforts will deserve, and ought to receive, the most cordial 
of vour of negotiating a new commercial Treaty between the/ united, they must have been dispelled by a pervsal of Mr. | public recognition. 
por U. 8. and Canada. What influence this vote may have upon | Cardwell's despatch of the 24th ult. to the Lieutenant-Gover- | Mr. Dan Bryant, at Wallack’s, has played Tim 0’ Brien, in “ The 
- the action of Congress, it may be difficult to foresee ; but it is} nor of Nova Scotia, which has been circulated far and wide. | {rish Emigrant,” and Handy Andy, in Mr. W. R. Floyd’s adapta- 
aaa certain that this point will be amply discussed within the next | The Colonial Secretary even speaks of “ the obligation incum- tion of Lover’s novel. Next week he will sustain the principal 
in the four months, by writers well informed and deeply interested in | bent on the Home Government to urge the measure with ear, part in a new Irish drama, by Mr. F. G. Maeder and Mr. T. B. 
cable. [ay BC Tesult. Our particular object is to notice ® strange little | nestness and just authority.” ‘The latter phrase has just the McDonough, entitled “Shamus O'Brien, the Bould Boy of 
man’s Bi litical episode, that occurred ere the Delegates closed | semblance of a threat ; but in these days, and to this end, we| “'y wian that I could ia 
their Session, and that has, not unnaturally, attracted con-| have no fear that will be attempted = ve said, in advance, s good word for the 
Gren siderable attention. vi al ne entertainment given yesterday afternoon and evening, at the Acs- 
he The American habit of.appointing untrained men to high Tho “Stonewall” Ceded by Spain to the U. 8. portal badge -cercre a dheodpe Syopae gba 
offices in the State may having something to recommend it,} The Captain-General of Cuba, instructed or not by his Gov-| the performance eR | well! eine a P 
_— on the grounds of “rotation,” victors’ “spoils,” and other] ernment, has done a wise and graceful act, in intimating to . 
; o arguments habitually urged on its behalf; but there can be| the President of the U. 8, his intention to deliver up the ram 
hp no denying that it causes at times most curious departures a outfitted for the late Southern Confederacy. Hactts and HFauncies. 
from that caution and reserve and deference to implied obli- wisdom ie doubly apparent, for, in the first place, it is de- 
pe gations, which we look for in experienced functionaries.| termined that international law justifies theclaim of the U. 8. Satbateek in a = ss —— a % m 
~ 2 Hence the strange revelations of American diplomacy, that | —as Lord Russell has very recently announced—and secondly, | had an unexpected opportunity of ng his taste, on the 
° his occasionally come to light. Hence American Ministers abroad | for very obvious reasons, it is the policy of Spain to conciliate| *f'ernoon of the 4th inst., at lis own town residence, Marl- 
formally declaring that their country must take possession,| the great Republic now in the plenitude of its power. The peas mary ligt pope commenced in one of the rooms 
sate forcibly or otherwise, of certain territory belonging to a power | grace consisted in leaving it optional with this Government subdned teagh dnmage wes dane'to the sont of the. building, 
4 with which they themselves were at peace. Hence counsel} whether it would repay a sum of sixteen thousand dollars ex- —At the recent speech day at the Well on 
net to this Sovereign to go to war with that one. Hence Cabinet | pended by the Captain-General, in paying off the Stonewall's| ‘he Prince of Wales announced the intention of Lord 
Ministers subscribing to revolutionary funds. Hence also, it] crew and relieving her from some urgent claims. We need wo ce Se yy cs —— of “ Homer” to the 
must be added, a frankness that at times is useful as a warning, | scarcely say that the,amount will be repaid, and that much | ritorious foundationer qhees to leant be = lentens * 3 
—_ at times grotesque as indicative of profound ignorance of men | satisfaction is expressed around us at the course of the Cuban | Strickland, the pleasant biographer of Queen Elizabeth, says 
> oe apd moving causes. Since the famous Ostend Conference | autborities. of St covenign, on he occasion of her great contest with 
f our touching Cuba, there has perhaps been nothing more singu-| A similar course will be pursued, we presume, in the case pie ey his a hy ~ Sho wes, like an active Chess-Queen, 
civil lar in its kind, than Mr. Potter’s plain speaking at Detroit. of the Shenandoah, if that remnant of the late Confederate | briefless barri-ter ot Pesth, weatp af eciing vain for clients 
, om Consul-General of the U. 8. in and for Canada, thatis to say | Navy should put im to any British, or indeed into any | im his cabinet, has had the idea, says « journal of that town, ‘of 
~* the chief representative of the Republic in that Colony, and | foreign port.—With respect to the Rappahannock, the steamer oe pn hing & perambalating consulting-room. He is having a 
“this not a Delegate to the Convention, jt might be asked what Mr. | that escaped from Sheerness and was embargoed at Calais, | himself, in which to establish hie ofan oo hae ana 
the Potter was doing at Detroit. He desired, it geems, to influ- | we learn that she has arrived at Liverpool, having been | successively in the different quarters of the town.———The 
haps ence the decision of the assemblage, and, in his own words: | bought by some of ourcountrymen. She has certainly com- Court Journal heads one ot its leading articles thus : “ Reform 
mers “I came here by consent of my Government, to express my | mitted no overt act against the U.5S.; but we are not sure —Ri ~_, is much wer ie x these three letters. 
dealt views in relation to the Reciprocity Treaty.” And express | whether she was, or was not, regularly “ commissioned,” s0| very notable innovation upon a pAb en aoe 
rded them he did, without any circumlocution—not actually before | as to come under the same category as the Stonewall and} cluded the water companics, and has determined to depend 
s de the Convention as organized, but at a meeting of the Delegates | the Shenandoah. We hope, under any circumstances, that her epon te Artesian well Sor its on ly of the pure element. The 
specially called for the purpose of hearing him. And what | liability will be determined before she pats to sea again, lest | *#urgaj snide i ets of 300 feet, and « copious cupriy 
and were his views? Simply, that no Reciprocal Treaties ought | we have more unpleasant disputations in the event of her| Prince tod Prtncgnetl chen ooh Daeas nine Olean aad 
‘tis to be negotiated with Canada, in order that, smarting com- | seizure. the infant prince, left town on the 4th inst., to pass several 
uit mercially under the effects of non-intercourse, the Canadi- The Monroe|Doetrine Modestly Interpreted. days with the Queen, at Windsor Castle. A young 
se (@ *%# might look to political annexation to the United | There is something so new and strange in a diffdent or| “Kiss” wase commen cr prenes set See, wns salced 
rinal States as the sole possible restorative of their prosperity !| doubtful allusion, from American lips, to the ignis fatuus men-| she replied, “It is both common and wn nara —~4 
The The coolness, with which this policy was enunciated and | tioned above, that we feel bound to compliment Mr. Harlan, | Widow of the late Duke of Northamberland has intimated ber 
sain pressed, copid only have been found in an official happily un-| recently appointed Secretary of the Interior, upon a few words Ieboos pes National Litcboat Lastitution the cost of a 
i conscious that duties are owing to the Government to which | thereupon, that fell from his lips on an occasion of public of tenths eee ee peey an my | 
aon a Consul is accredited, as to the Government which gives him | ceremony, at Washington, last week. Referring to the French | the Lifeboat Lustitut and whe touh aeesh interest tate ob- 
tk his commission. Fastidiousness or hesitation, we say, rarely | in Mexico, he used these hesitating words: * * “ We wish it|Jjects. The duchess that she would like the lifeboat to 
ms restrains these free-and-easy and inexperienced representa-| might be the will of God, in the order of his Providence, that | Pecalled the Algernon and Hleanor—their united names—and 
tray tives. How Mr. Potter lias served his own country, in thus this great Republic of ours should be called upon to protect) the native wiliell dee ee ee 
saat letting the cat out of the Washington bag, is an affair between | her feeble sister Republic.” That there is no Mexican Re-| Keys,” an ancient and hitherto irresponsible court in the Isle 
reer himself and Mr. Seward. There can be no doubt that he has | public extant, does not spoil the rare humility of this utte- of Man, has been cast in damages in an action for false 
me committed a very gross offence against the Uclonial Govern-| rance. So pee ot eee, ne the hense thonatis: tap hed 
eply ment, in thus publicly compassing the dismember-| We are glad to learn that the material of war transported tor of omen erin ieetind att tokaeataeios 
He ment of the Queen’s dominions; and Lord Monck | across the Rio Grande by the Southerners, after their capitu-| fully of them. kept him ‘in custody seven oak chant 
ok would be perfectly justified in immediately withdrawing | lation, is to be restored to the U. 8. by the Mexican Impe-| Weeks, when he was released by order of the Court of Queen's 
an.” his Ezequatur. Whether it may be deemed politic to take | rislists—An abortive atttempt to get up a demonstration on Bench, and now be hes abisined demagee trom them to tbe 
sare this step is another question. The manifestations of good | behalf of the extinct Republic was made, on Wednesday having given instrections t teeny Riding Bobook tn the 
rein neighbourly feeling at Detroit were remarkable; it is grateful | night, at the Cooper Institute in this city. Bad weather, or per he of Ourraghmore, which was erected by the 
lest to record them; irritation is by all means to be avoided. | lack of sympathy, kept all but a little clique away. late uis, converted into @ ball-room, with dancing ac- 
" Thankfalness to Mr. Potter may also have its weight, for the ore ee oa ED Seals  oemley 
is with reference to the 
ast peep which he has afforded behind the curtain. Men of busi- Drama. pe Ra oe occasion of celebrating, in Sep- 
» de- hess, politicians, and the public generally of the Province, may tember next, the coming of age of the Ear! of T: 
beable to govern themsctves accordingly. ‘They will under-| The third week of the engagement of Miss Kate Relgnolds at | A very successful benefit has been given at Drury Lane, to 
stand how to interpret amiability in personal or written in- the Broadway Theatre closes to-night. She has piayed in “The|evable Mr, Leigh Murray, one ot most gracciah and-s0- 
tion Angel of Midnight,” “The Wonder,” the farce of “ Antony and | fined of English actors, to go abroad in search of health. He 
2 of tercourse between Washington and Quebec, accompanied by Cleopatra,” and “The Youthful Days of Richelieu,” and in all| 88 the original Sir Charles Pomander, in “Masks and 
_ 8 gentle pressure upon the Colonial pocket. she has displayed the talents and the accomplishments of « studi- | F'#¢es.” ————. decree published in January 
md Bat to what extent is Mr. Seward implicdted in these gra-| ous artist. Her chief success has been won as Violante, for which, | Mt in France, it is enacted that “ All furnaces of boilers, of 
bly taitous disclosures? Rather deeply, we incline to think, since | and for similar parts, she is especially fitted by nature and by cul-| Sin seen yen: Gate, hed Oe: Bre 1 ee very to eh emoke. 
bes his chief newspaper champion here affects to treat the matter | tivation. The qualities, essential tos correct impersonation of | notice was given at the time of authorization to execute these 
0, as “a tempest in a tea-pot,” and dismisses the indiscreet Con- Se See Eee een. nee nt S Se, last i ram Consequently, all attention routes, | 
sul-General in a very brief paragraph as only “ open to a | Desuty, grace, feeling, keen sense of humour, and | rected, wo 
ent, ” mirthfulness man it was a of that iron ship-building 
04 charge of excessive candour.” We believe there is truth in| mirihialness, of temperament. A of, thee are naar Bad Sek tec osmosed otshelenth Wales ports, warn, tract 
me the report that the Republican party'is seeking to strengtlien ing wiles of ef waeeb jg | he proximity of the ironw other circumstances, there 
itself, in this direction, against the inevitable day when comnetey, acting, therefore, Is | were such facilities for carrying on this important branch of 
It brilliant and delightful. I cannot, perhaps, more pre-/trade Within the last two the facilities which the 
ray. Southern politicans will again be prominent, and when the| cisely describe her, than by saying that she makes one think of| trict” possesses ‘have been 0 fat appreciated "that, several 
bile South will legally manifest its bitterness of sentiment toward | those gay beauties, who flit through the poetry of Sir John Suck-| yards have been opened, and about baif a dozen iron 
ato Uhose whom it considers as the authors of all ita ills As to the vessels have already been successfully laundhed.——-—_— 


ling, or Marvel, or Herrick; nor does it seem an extravagance to 
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The first vessel of the mercantile marine which has obtained 
the Admiralty warrant to enabled her to fly the Blue Ensign 
is the Golden Fleece, ot London, 2,768 tons, and 500-horse- 
power, commanded by Lieut. R. W. Ker, of the R. N. Reserve, 
and owned by the East India and London Shipping Com- 
pany. The following lanation is now given of 
the origin of the name of the Mexican State of Sonora. 
In 1580, when the Spaniards first visited the region, the 
be utiful wife of one of the Indian Chiefs was very kind to them. 
They called it, therefore, the country of the beautiful “Senora. 
The word afterwards became changed into the present form, 
Sonora.———— A log cabin, in which President Lincoln lived 
at an early period of his career, has been brought to Boston, 
to be exhibited on the Common. The showman, whose 
credentials are from the Governor of Illinois, assisted Mr. 
Lincoln in building it. With respect to the repair of 
the chiteau of Miramar, recently of as a sign of the 
return of the Emperor of Mexico, his friends state that Mira- 
mar has been lent to Francis IL, ex-King of Naples, aud that 
the Emperor naturally wishes his = to be suitably re- 
ceived.—— The anniversary of Waterloo was observed 
at Brunswick with the usual ceremony ; also in parts of Prussia 
and Belgium. In our Queen’s dominions, the 18th of June pass- 
ed off without formal recognition ———--General Tom Thumb 
and his party bave lately appeared at Windsor Castle, for 
the entertainment of the younger branches of the royal family. 
A second lugger has appeared in the Royal Yacht 
Squadron—Lord Southampton’s Panther. We do not know 
her size. —It is said that Abd-el-Kader is to be the 
Governor of Southern Algeria. ~The Duke and Duchess 
of Brabant and the Queen of Holland have been among the 
recent visitors to Queen Victoria, at Windsor. —-Mr. 
Edmund H. Burke, the Liberal candidate for Christchurch, 
Hants, is a grand-nephew of the famous Edmund Burke. 
as One of the canards of the Parisian wor!d is the in- 
tended betrothal of the Prince Imperial of France 
to a Spanish princess———-———The Hon. Mrs. Arthur 
Hardinge has succeeded the Hon. Mrs. Robert Bruce in 
attendence upon the Princess of Wales. — Rosa 
Bonheur is to paint a portrait of Gladiateur. 

Mr. and Mrs, Kean are to play at Buffalo, towards the end 
of this month. They were lately at Cleveland, Ohio. 
—S8t. Patrick’s Church, in Toronto, C. W., has been de- 
stroyed by ee by incendiaries. A warehouse, 
at Jamestown, Illinois, containing twenty-five hundred barrels 






































State 

Washington, in reference ‘to the possible spread 
of the Russian plague. Due inspection should be exercised 
over arrivals here from Russian or Turkish ports. The con- 
dition of New York just now is particularly favourable to a 
—— streets are reeking with filth————A news 
tem is sometimes pathetic, even in its coldness. This, for 
instance : “ James Crockett, a celebrated lion-tamer, died in 
Cincinnati, on Thursday, in the dressing-room of the circus, 
after he was costumed for an exhibition and while the 
crowded audience was waiting his appearance.”————— 
Receive your thoughts as guests, and treat your desires like 
children. The poet Tennyson has been made a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. ——_———On Saturday last fifteen sea-go- 
ing steamers sailed from this port. A railway, 1.173 
miles in length connects Calcutta with Delhi————There 
is an old saying that when a Pope rei twenty-five years, 
the end of the world is at hand, and it is singular that al- 
though there have been as many as 258 Popes, not one has 
reigned for that period. His poco Holiness has just com- 
menced the twentieth year of his reign. or 
field, lately gazetted as Consul-General at Warsaw, is brother 
to the Commanéer-in-Chief of her Majesty’s Forces in India. 
Major Mansfield served in the 33rd Regiment, and was in the 
Crimea.———-On the sands at Scullercoats, near Tyne- 
aoe. a en be been fixed, on which is pane = 
owing notice :—Any person passing beyond this point w 
be drowned, by order of the magistrates.” —-——-— Another 
choice bit of blasphemy;,is in circulation. A Massachusetts - 
blican politician,named Griffin,deciared at a late public m g 
that he “ had great confidence in the purposes of Providence ; 
but the efforts of the men of to-day were needed, to aid in 
carrying out those purposes.” A philosopher in Cali- 
fornia has announced that what are called earthquakes are, in 
reality, only shocks occasioned by the passage of currents of 
electricity, a few feet below the surface of the ground.- 
A notorious miser having heard an eloquent discourse in fa- 
vour ot charity, exclaimed : “ This sermon proves the neces- 
sity of alms. J have almost a mind to turn beggar myself.” 

The late Fourth of July was h d 
orations. The best of them, it appears, was given forth in 
remote Ithica, bya Mr. Finch. An Ithica newspaper an- 


























of whiskey, was lately struck by lightn ng One t of 
the ensuing conflagration says that “ the whiskey flowed down 
hill into the Sangamon, and was converted all the way, and 
for more than a mile, into a sheet of flame.” —A Yan- 
kee, in the indefinite region known as “ out West,” has been 
serving whiskey to his customers, in anjold gun-barrel, instead 
of a glass. His wholesale licence only allows him to sell “ by 
the barrel. —The cabmen’s “ strike” at Paris, has ended. 
Twenty-six hundred vehicles have recommenced running, 
two thousand —— being worked oy new men. 
By the system of comp i for twenty-one years, 
which the late Marchioness of Londonderry hes planned for 
the investment of the heavv sums left to her family, it iscom- 

that the next Earl Vane will find himself one of the 
richest men in England. The Queen is to be at Co- 
burg to witness the inau of 4 monument to the Prince 
Consort, on the 26th of August. She will, en route, stay a few 























days at Brussels. It is reported on the Continent that 
a marriage has been between the hereditary Prince 
of Denmark, and the daughter of the Grand Duchess of 
Leuchtenberg. Considerable mystery attaches to the 





assassin Payne, lately hanged at be ag oe His real name 
was Powell, and he came from Plorida. It has been suggested 
that he may have been descended from Osceola, the Indian chief, 
of that State, whose name was Powell. Payne looked like an 
Indian.—————-A Mr. Nelson Kneass has lately been sliuded 
to in the papers, as author of the song of “ Ben Bolt,” once 
very popular, That = was, in fact, written by Mr. Stephen 
Dunn English, now of New Jersey. n edition of 
Lord Derby’s translation of the “Iliad,” in“ blue and gold’ 
atyle, is to blished here by Mr. Scribner. It turns 
out that Miss Muloch’s husband is Professor George L. Craik, 
of Queen’s College, Belfast, Ireland, the learned and trust- 
worthy author of the best existing “ History of English Lite- 











rature.” — Most men are spoiled by being lionized. A 
Wag says that one man—a Jew, nai Daniel—was never 
thus injured.—— >The banns of are published 





between M. Mires’s daughter, the widow of Prince Polignac, 
and M. Rozan, a manufacturer, oo! in Paris. The aristo- 
crate of the old régime are in despair. We clip the 
subjoined remark from the Nasheille Union : “H. W. Beecher, 
in a speech, exclaimed : ‘ Talk of education being necessary 
to make a voter! To vote, only requires good common honesty 
and good common sense.’ The reverend gentleman does not 
come up (or down) to his own standard. He may have common 
honesty, but is sadly deficient in sense,” Ar- 
temas Ward says that when he hears the song, “ Come where 
my love lies dreaming,” he don’t go. He don’t think it would 
be right. ———_—ir Fletcher Norton was noted for his went 
of courtesy. When pleading before Lord Mansfield, on 
some question of manorial right, he chanced to say, 
“My Lord, 1 can illustrate the point in an instant 
in my own person; I myself have two little manors.” 
The Judge immediately interposed, with one of his 
blandest smiles, “ We all know it, Sir Flétcher.”. —_———_ 
The name of the new-born Prince has not as yet been offici- 
ally made known. His christening was appointed for Jul 
7th, at Windsor, and it bas been latterly said that he would 
be named George Frederick Ernest Albert, after the King of 
Hanover. —Mr. C. A. Seward, son of the American Se- 
of State, was lately at Quebec, where he dined with 
Lord Monck.——-——-A ballet founded on Byron’s “ Sardana, 
palus,” has been played in Berlin. —-——Mr. G. W. Morgan, 
the excellent organist of Groce Church, in this City, is absent 
on a concert tour, through the country. We com- 
mend bim to lovers of sacred music. — Albert Gold 
Medal of the Society of Arts has been awarded, this year, to 
the Emperor of the French, for distinguished merit in pro- 
moting, by his personal exertions, the international progress 
of arts, manufactures, and commerce. The Prince of Wales, 
President, communicated this decision to the Emperor. 
A destructive disease, which ap among the silk-worms 
of France, in 1688 and again 1710, is once more raging. 
The demand for mulberry leaves has fallen off, and the price 
of seed has risen. Silk will, of course, be dearer than ever. 
———The ruin of the Priory of St. Augustine at Blythburgh, 
Suffolk, fell in recently. It was an exceedingly interesting 
ruin of a college of Black Canons, founded in the reign of 

















Henry I. The outlay of only a few pounds would have 44 pr 


served the remains. —An African e 





t—the 


ever neues into England—has arrived at the London Zoo- 
logical ge Me Cae ion Oo Dee Cen ee 
Jeoobeon, 08 Dr, Seahson, who is Chairman of Mr. Gad: 


that it was “the most able production ever delivered 
in Ithica—if not in the state.” This curious piece of intelli- 
gence will be useful to those whee ina the Ameri- 
can Demosthenes.————-It is stated that Mr. Hiram Fuller, 
formerly editor of the Mirror, in this city, is about to start a 
paper at Paris, to be calied the Cosmopolitan. We, 
regret to Jearn that Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, best known 
after all as Bulwer, has become entirely deaf. The 
Index, the Confederate organ in London suspended pub- 
lication. —The Persian Gulf cable is interrupted. Tele- 
graphic communication with India is consequentiy stopped. 














Obituary. 


Bisnor Atonzo Porren, D. D., LL. h.—By wlegenh we 
learn that the Right Rev. Alonzo Potter, D. D., LL. D., p 
of ang ee died in San Francisco, on the 4th inst, just 
six days before the completion of his sixty-fifth year. Bishop 
Potter was born in Dutchess county, in this State, and was a 
brother of Bishop Potter of the of New York. He 
was —— at Union College in 1818, became a tutor the 
ensuing year, and professor of mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy in 1821. Declining the of a at Ge- 
neva, N. Y., he accepted an invitation to the p of St. 
Paul’s Church, Boston, where he remained until 1831. He 
was consecrated as Bishop of Pennsylvania in 1845, which 
position be filled until the time of his death. He was a vigo- 
rous writer and an eloquent speaker, and was justly held in 
high esteem in the large church of which he was so conspi- 
cuous a prelate, and by the scholars and thinking men of the 
country. _ 


Isaac TaYLor.—This well-known and prolific writer died 
recently in Sonora in his 77th year. Eng 

land, 1787. Educated for the church, he preferred literature, 
devoted his life to philosophical and religious study and writ- 
ing, and published a large number of works, some of which 
had a wide popularity. His first book was “ Elements of 
Thought” (1822'—a Scotch be fe treatise. In 1829 
ppeared anonymously the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
his most popular work, overwrought in style and mythical in 
theology, but influential at the time. He was an t of 
Puseyism, and published eal ier oak against it. — 
Spiritual Despotism” recei very bh from Sir 
James Stephen as a treatise on Bovlesiastioal Poll: and he 
followed it by many books relating to the church. Together 
with Traill he og me a new translation of Josephus, and 
he wrote largely during his life for different reviews. 


At Llandudno, John Best, Esq., barrister-at-law, formerly'M. P. 
for Kidderminster.—At Gibraltar, F. Schack, -» Lieut. R.A.— 
At Canterbury, the Rev. B. Freer, late incumbent of Trinity 
Church, Hamilton, Bermuda,—At ico, - HL D. Philips, 
late Royal Horse Artillery.—At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. Erskine, 
late Paymaster 11th Hussars.—At Oswestry, Capt. John Tudor, 
R.N.—At Aldershott, Henry O’Brien, Esq., of H.M.’s 30th Regt. 
—At her old-fashioned dence on Was’ ta, near 
this city, in her 92nd year. the widow of Aaron Burr, long known 
as Madame Jumel —At Wildbad, G. T. Jacob, Esq., of Shilling. 
stone, Dorset, late Capt. 4th Dragoon Gds. 


Appotutments. 


Joseph Needham, Esq., to be Chief Justice of Vancouver.— 
Robert Ker, Esq., to be Auditor-General for British Columbia. 


Arup. 
Tue 72np Hientanpers; A Nosie Youre Orricen— 
The tollowing is from a Bombay paper :—“ We are in posses- 
sion of some particulars relating to a march from Asseergurh 
to the depot at Poona, of a detachment of men under 
Conolly, of the 72nd Rigteewe, which it would be an 
one) to our readers to withhold, even 
mediute subject of our remarks himself. 
Mhow under 


pecaliarly trying to a young officer, and only 
arri in the country, it b Gar pleasure to fevord. de- 
tachment had not 





He was born in - | ing 


on Ensign Conolly immediately for the 
, he found that he, too, Reon attested, anh aal 
ill. The young officer in command 
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an vier of re water and lemonade out 
su instead. A telegram to Poon 
to stand fast till But now a 
oe — place. bad unfortunate woman d 
was decently and properly buried, our D 
funeral / th ch 


the service over her grave. Two li 
left, one a mere . A wetnurse was — 

village, and, none being procurabie, a su; - 

tained, and the child kept alive by the tender care of 
Conolly. The panic was increasings and the young officer 
command saw the necessity for an immediate removal. 
had arrangements made at the railway station for those too 
sick to proceed, and serving out quantities of brandy to 
the whole detachment and inspiring them with his own confid- 
ence, he succeeded in bringing the men, women, and children 
safe into Poona. Medical succour was, of course, 

despatched to Nargaum, to the sick lying at the 

all the cases recovered with the exception, we believe, of one, 
These various steps and expedients are, no doubt, 

obvious now; but their value may perhaps be estimated in 
some degree if we consider what the consequences might 
have been had the officer possessed less decision, energy, and 
presence of mind than he fortunately did.” 


The 16th Lancers have embarked at Gravesend for Madras, 

They returned from India in 1846.——The 29th Foot have 

sailed from Kingstown for Malta, and the 29th for Gibraltar, 

Se 
a , We regret to say, th. eare 

also sorry to learn that cotine. il Brooke 

that his resignation of the joes command may be 

for. Although nothing is yet officially settled, we it is 

most likely that Col. O’Connor, C.B., will have one of these 

commands, with the rank of major-general ——The Fusilier 
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regiments (says the Army and Navy Gazette) are to be relieved 
of the htly shako, and will have a new head-dress issued 
to them. material is lambskin, the colour black, the size 

smaller than a hussar busby, and the shape not un- 


something 

like the bearskin caps of the Guards, but coming, we fancy, 
rather lower down to the neck. The only ornament will be 
grenade in front, upon the ball of which the number of 
regiment is to be indicated. Altogether we think it will 
found a smart soldier-hke-locking head-dress, and we 
congretniate the regiments—5th, 7th, 2ist, 23d, 87th, 1 
102d, and 103d—to which it is about to be issued. 


gees 


War Orrics, July 4.—2nd Life Gds: Lord Arthur W Hill 
cor and my J Norton, who ret. 60th Ft: Lt Watson 
capt, v Hon R Vereker, dec ; Lt O’Brien to be inst musk, v Bi 
ton, who res the _ 
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Navy. 

Non-Expiostve GunrowpEerR.—It was recent! 

that Mr. electrician, of PI uth, had ————— 
non. 


tion whenever it was required use, 
ments were made at Government Hi Mount Wise, 
before Viscount Templetown, C.B., Ad- 


than the ordinary blasting powder. 

was placed through the powder lighted the with which 
it came in contact, but no exp took and after the 
than one-eighth part of Sa weighs Decing thos toe motes 
2 t. the match 
the powder. Cotes enpetmants wits ciate ih Ge 
vernment der, whea it was found that fnevencing oo 
quantity of the non-explosive mixture the powder was fully 
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Chimmo, is to have a complement of 118 officers and men, 
aeons Teaeneaay Gemeeten ter A. and W. L sta- 
tion.——The Commission have reported 
the construction of a vessel on Capt. Cowper Coles’ 
ee ee ee Oe ee 
pret sete: diy od Adem dnb dye 
combined a fixed battery; so it will be decided 
to build the Herewles on Mr. Reed’s plan, which has a turret 
at each end of the ship.—lIt is stated that the Octavia will, 
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New Publications. 


The literary career of Alexander Smith, the Scottish poet, 
has now extended over a period of twelve years. His first 
yolume, containing a “ Life Drama” and a few miscellaneous 
poems was published in 1853. His second volume, entitled 
“City Poems,” appeared in 1857. Next came “Edwin of 
Deira,” in 1861. Thus far poetry. Last year came his first 
prose book, called “ Dreamthorp.” Another has just been 
brought out, a domestic story, called Alfred Hagarf’s House- 
hold. This and the first three volumes that we have named 
are published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. The other, 
“ Dreamthorp,” is published by Messrs. J. E. Tilton and Co. 
A notice of it was printed in the Aljion of February 6, 1864, 
warmly commending its quiet power, its sweetness, and its 

These qualities are again manifested in “ Alfred Ha- 
gart’s Household,” which is a brief sketch (the work contains 
only 240 pages), of placid domestic scenes. It is scarcely to 
be called a story, so thin is its plot, so commonplace are its 
incidents. Yet it charms the fancy far more than do many 
pretentious and elaborate works. It depicts two or three 
men and women, precisely as men and women are, and it 
paints the portraits of a couple of children, with a remarka- 
ble delicacy of sentiment and a surprising fidelity to nature. 
Its chief incidents are, the death of a child, and the reconci- 
liation of a couple of sisters Jong estranged. That is the 
whole story—which, after yeu have read it, lingers in your 
memory like the revelation of a bit of some friend's private 
experience. It is told, too, with beautiful simplicity of style, 
despite of occasional trifling blemishes, like this, on page 35— 
“he has spoken to me of her great connections with awe.” 
That sentence, of course, should read “he has spoken to me, 
with awe, of her great connections.” The word “ unsucces- 
ses” occurs, too, here and there. But the blemishes are 
few, and are altogether trivial, when compare] with the 
beauties. Such charming sentences as these abound 


recent number of that paper, a specimen of the afore- 
mentioned indiscriminate puffery of Mr. Smith’s book, 
which is so ludicrously inaccurate and mal-ipropos, that it 
deserves to be quoted, both as something to be laughed at 
and as an illustration of what a book critique ought not to 
be. Here it is—for the enjoyment of {those who have read 
“ Alfred Hagart’s Household :”— 

“ This is one of those excellent moral stories for which the au- 
thor of ‘ A Life-Drama, and other poems,’, has acquired a world- 
wide celebrity, and should be attentively read by every young 
man contemplating a change of life. It is full of wise maxims, 
quaintly uttered, and cannot fail to leave a healthy impression 
upon the mind of every reader.” 

It would not be easy to exceed that, in maladroitness. Mr. 
Smith is not at all celebrated as a writer of “ moral stories,” or 
stories of any kind ; and this, which is his first effort in the 
domain of prose fiction, possesses no significance at all to the 
“ young man contemplating a change of life.” It is neither a 
guide to matrimony, nor does it contain “ maxims,” and it is 
not, in any way, “quaint.” A Boston critic, by the way— 
possibly emulous of our Washington sage—wants the book 
“considered merely as a juvenile, after the manner of liver 
Optic’s tales” —“ Oliver Optic” being one of the most puerile 
writers of the day. Such are the vagaries of careless jour- 
nalism. We pass them with a smile, merely adding that our 
warmest praise goes with this pure and simple and beautiful 
sketch. Would that more such books were written, and 
widely circulated, and that they might push out of notice the 
‘housand-and-one cheap fictions with which the press is 
teeming, and with which the public mind is so badly nur- 
tured ! 

Leaving this volume thus, we revert to one of its predeces- 
sors, and—since good descriptive verse, with a dash of senti- 
ment in it, is excellent reading for summer weather—we 
close our remarks on Alexander Smith’s latest literary venture 
with the following extract from his “ Squire Maurice” (“ City 


throughout this delightful narative ;—“ His home was in the 
rising sun. When drenched by the shower, he always saw the 
sun shining brilliantly in the next field."—p. 43.—‘ The 
world loses much when it ceases to become strange. An old 
King regards his crown very much as an ordinary mortal re- 
gards his old hat.”—p. 69.—“ Death makes life dearer, by a 
sense of insecurity. It comes to us immersed in our two- 
penny ambitions, and, in its chilly, spiritual radiance, we see 
how poor the wealth is, or the place, or the reputation we 
strive after. It takes away from this world and gives to the 
other, and year by year this world darkens and the other 
brightens.”—p. 177.—“ Life’s very short when there’s any- 
thing to be done in it, or anything great to expect from it.”— 
p. 222.—* The river, babbling ballads as it ran.”—p. 224.—We 
do not quote all that we have marked. There are certain 
descriptive passages, like those, for example, on pages 134, 
140-1-2-3, and certain touches of pathos, in the description of 
little Katy’s death and in old Kate Mc Quarrie’s brief story of 
the disappointment and hidden grief of her life, that, though 
as simple as the heather blossoms on Scottish moors, are 
specimens of excellent art. It is not too much to say that 
these beauties of description and of pathos not infrequently 
suggest the master hand of Thackeray. Judged as a whole, 
“ Alfred Hagart’s Household” is a fragment—but it is a frag- 
ment of rare loveliness and significance. It stores the me- 
mory with several charming scenes, and it betokens progress, 
on the part of its writer, towards amplest aympathy with 
nature and wisdom. But, in fact, the whole literary career of 
Alexander Smith has marked this progress. He began with 
poetic sky-rockets and pin-wheels,and made a dazzling, but 
most unsatisfactory pyrotechnical display. That was in his 
“Life Drama,” which, as all readers remember, was very 


of verse that cling closer to the heart than 
one, the “City Poems,” put 
have noticed, three years afterwards. And these are the 
writer’s words, in his preface to the second edition :—“ In this, 
his second appearance, the author trusts that bis quieter 
colours and calmer tone will neither be a matter of surprise 


to reach the goal, sooner, and in bettér condition than when 
the reins are thrown wildly on his neck.”—These- are not 
novel truths—but it is much that such a poet should have 
learned them so soon, and that his development, as shown in 
each one of his succceeding books, should have been so sin- 
cerely and so successfully wrought in the right direction. 
Alexander Smith deserves a high place in British Literature, 
and we believe that it will be awarded to him, sooner or later, 
when the “Life Drama” shall have been utterly forgotten. 
Meantime we are to remember that, as he himself has said— 
vide “ City Poems,” p. 35— 


S Ou of aie “ 

Sits more conspicuous on captain’s steel 
Than on the battle-worn and dinted mail 
Of the rude man-at-arms. 


As is not unusual with the publications of well known 
booksellers, “ Alfred Hagart’s Household” has called forth a 
good deal of indiscriminate puffery, from many of our contem- 
poraries of the press—papers in which, for the most part, the 
duty of book-noticing appears to be done without intelligence 
and without conscience. We do not know thas this is the 


Poems,” pp. 47-70) : 


On bank and brae how thick they grow 
The self-same clumps, the self-same dyes, 
The primroses of long ~ 


I dream they are the very flowers 
Warm with the sun, wet with the showers, 
Which, years ago, I used to pull, 
Returning from the murmuring school. 
Sweet Nature is a Mother evermore: 
A thousand tribes are breathing on the shore ; 
The pansy blows beside the rock, 
The globe-flower where the eddy swirls ; 
— on san toemge human stock 
urst rosy boys and girls. 
Sets Neture little store 


Burlesqueés,” by John Phenix. The book received a cordial 
ahd general public welcome, and passed through many edi- 
tions. It was composed of miscellanzous articles, of a bu- 
mourous character, that had first seen the light in the news- 
papers and magazines of California. Its author was George 
H. Derby, then a Lieutenant, afterwards a Captain, in, we 
believe, the United States Service. The spirit of his book was 
spontaneous, exuberant, and uncontrollable fun. That spirit 
still wins applause for “Phcenixiana.” Mr, Derby has been 
dead severai years, and new humourists have sprung up, on 


of singular talents. Yet “John Phenix” retains his supre- 
macy in this peculiar department of letters, only, perhaps, 
sharing his kingdom with “Artemas Ward.” We believe, too, 
that his reputation is destined to endure. His humour 
cropped out of a substratum of truth, and it pictured, as well 
as laughed at, peculiar phases of American manners and 
social life. Sometimes, too, it went alittle deeper, and curi- 
ously lit up human nature, This is seen as well in Zhe Spus- 





cose in the National Iniclligencor, but we find, in a 


this prolific American soil—humourists of divers gifts and |*2° 


ee re This new volume has been made up 
from the unpublished writings left by Captain 
Derby, at his death. These are twenty-seven in number, and are 
embellished with fifteen drawings by the author. The latter, 
though roughly executed, are full of drollery. Among the 
contents are two ballads, “On Springfield Mounting,” and 
“ Ye Astoundedde Doctor,” which evince peculiar cleverness 
in the use of verse as a vehicle of mirth. We should like to 
copy, a8 a fair specimen of the wit of the volume, its bur- 
lesque biography of Washington,—page 32; but the subject is 
a delicate one to turn into jest, and natural respect for the 
memory of Washington, and for the sensitive feelings of his 
countrymen, induces us to pass by this extremely funny com- 
position. In its place, let us present Mr Phoonix’s account of 
a visit to Boston, which he views as “a moral city,” in the 
following fashion :— 

It is Sunday in Boston. I have been sit in my room, 
No. 78 Tremont House ; by the window, which commends a 
cheerful view of a grave-yard, musing on various matters and 
things, in a solemn state of mind, befitting the place and 
the occasion. Seventeen inches of snow fell last night, and 
Boston looks white like the Island of Ichaboe, and to the full 
as desolate. Through the hollow and reverberating passages 
of this ancient building; around the corners of the sinuous 
streets; from each door and window, in every private and 
public building, aud from the houses of God, resounds the pe- 
culiar sharp, hacking cough of the opalation of Boston. 
Every soul of them has it. It is the disease of the country, 
When I meet ‘an acquaintance in the street, I abstain from the 
usual greeting, and invariably say, “How is your cough ?” 
and the y invariably is, “ About the same.” Cougkin > 
and the t pastime of hawking, (followed by expectora- 
tion,) are the principal amusements in this culd city. In the 
a beneath my window, cn a slate tombstone, may be 
ound, I am informed, the following touching inscription : 

“ Here I lie bereft of breath, 


Because a cough carried me off, 
Then a coffin, they carried me off in ;” 


which, I doubt not, describes the case of the 
silent incumbents of that of rest. ry An ad 


The Tremont House is in many a gocd institution ; 
it is ectly clean and well the atten 
tn prey les, nd wal strange, tn tendaos go 


bable air of gloom and 
 noreegg & entire establishment, well suited to 
Boston, but chilling to a stranger, to the last degree. The 


parties; the man in the office never smiles—in 
a ae = pny ly pt toe te 
8 upon it, in letters, (to prevent ous strangers 
—— it,) lies on oe | table, and tne chambeneiae 
atten prayers in the basement. All is “ 

gloomy,” ond it must be confessed, exceed! Ant I 
have attempted but two jokes in this solemn , and they 
fell like the flakes of snow, silent and unnoticed. An unfor- 


Doss dhs Seep mn eld, to rapture bear th tunate individual in the 

oes she fo! e rapture e new? 

re ye tho Sowers taat w with an unusually violent fit of piper Ayr dayne 
In other seasons? Do they ere return, could by any possibility be turned out, would have done 
The men who ow dped ~ + ng plain ?— it; and, as a partial cessation of it occurred, with his hair 
Forever + that oe a standing on end, (he had his hat off,) his face glow- 


ing with exertion, and the tears standing in his un 


ele soho cnsies by a delicious dew ? he very lly gave vent to © eyes, 
Vee athena body looked shocked! Lremarked, in an audible tone, to my 
Before I can recover that I lack companion, that the exclamation was a coffer-dam; an edmi. 
The world must be rolled back. rable contrivance for _— obstructions from bottom of 
and probably by the to clear his 
sane nuse aon he et ete | throat; but no one . vi incsatinentiy went to bed. 
earth P This morning on I discovered that my boots, left 
aa outside the door to be embellished with blacking, had, like 
Before me wavers spring’s first butterfly ; those of Bombastes, not been displaced ; so I said to the por- 
From out the sunny morn there starts the cuckoo’s cry; | ter, @ man of grave and solemn aspect: “You have a very 
The daisied meads are musical with lambs ; onest set of people about this house.” “Why?” said the 
Some play, some feed, some, white as snow-flakes, lie porter, with a somewhat startled expression. cf Because,” I 
In the deep sunshine, by their silent dams. rejoined, “I left my boots outside my door, last n’ and 
The road grows wide and level to the feet; is drawn | 4, this morning, no one has touched them.” ‘The’ man 
Pe ty as pe walked off, all slow and stately, and never knew that I had 
fad tal en nine cannes” ppointments have been my lot in life. 1 remember in 
Ae bests mak rerreat early childhaod going to the theatre to see Mrs. W. H. Smith 
A little foot-path quivers up the t, - appear in two ; the bills said she would do it, and she 
And—what a vision for s paren tke came on the stage perfectly whole and entire like any other 
With levis sents of tated, ble oom lady. Upon the w it 1s my impression that Boston is a 
Sart — - dull, gloomy, precise, and solemn city, which I take to be 
Tene the sasthy/s bamaatee piney owing entirely to the intense cold that prevails there in the 
A steed is at the door; the rustics talk, : winter, which chills and freezes up the warmer nature of the 
Proud of the notice of the gaitered groom ; inhabitants, who don’t have time to get thawed out before the 
A shallow river breaks o’er shallow falls. cold comes back I have met many Bostoniansin more 
Beside the ancient sluice that turns the mill ial who appeared to be very hearty and agree- 

The — o n liseeue tm his garden ~ L. ,' ride 
a short yesterday in the Metropolitan Railroad 
Fees emg pam of wed cars, which are by oa power from the cee 
A medica, where, all the loiter day, House to Roxbury. The only other occupant of my car was 
Enamo coo upon ook, ay and lovely female She wore a 
Where cbil ever play. heavy, biack veil, and her thick and auburn was gathered 
a a blot gy ow al th ~ 
Ten years ago, or thereabouts, the Appletons published in |°*P 0! snowy m waza @ ; 
this city a volume entitled “ Phanixiana, or Sketches and | SeoSe interet tnd srove paruiculany ey 


_ 


on the sweet specimen 80 young, so beautiful, 
tho’ t, and alas! what suffering she his expurienced. I 

to myself her devotion to her husband during his ill- 
ness, the untiring watchfulness with which she hung over 
his pillow, the unw and self-sacrificing t with 


which she hoped on, ever, till in despite of her care, 


Hine Arts. 


The bronze statue of the deceased Horace Mann, by Miss 
Emma Stebbins, has been placed in its destined position in Bos- 








bob Papers, just published here by Mr. Carleton, aa in its bet- 
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artist of imaginative mind and delicate perceptions. It is, 
however, pronounced to be an unqualified success by those 
who are most competent to judge--whether in reference to 
material likeness, or to those more subtle characteristics 
which only the sculptor of genius can impress upon his or her 
works.—New York will have its own opportunity of doing 
justice to Miss Stebbins. Her design for the grand Fountain 
of the Central Park has been adopted by the Commissioners ; 
dat, inasmrach as the base has been considerably changed from 
‘the origiwal plan, and the new drawings are now in town, we 
#hall take an early opportunity of describing it fally. 


— oy Hi <b Gn aot tome of 
sues, “He smote 
appt, comamine © Bae tor His people, He led them 
forth like sheep,” and ending with “ There was not one feeble 
person among their tribes,” was uniformly well given. The 
opening was marked by a vigour thoroughly in keeping, espe- 
- at the wonderful passage where a pause divides each 
emphasized monosyllable :—“ He—smote—the—chief—of—all 
—their—strength”” in which the expressive Pp of del 
as a word-painter is remarkably exhibited. The piano singing 
of each section of the voices, whenever the exquisitely 
melodious phrase, as truly pastoral as it is tuneful—* He led 
them forth like sheep”—occurs, was perfect. While the jubi- 
lant phrase, “ He brought them out with silver and gold,” 
went on, One might almost see the precious metal« glitter 
and hear them clink; and last and best, the triumphant as- 
severation that “there was not one feeble person,” was made 
convincing through the emphatic choral delivery of the sen- 
tence. Passing the quaint fugal chorus, “And Egypt was 
glad when they departed,” we come to a second connected 
series, even grander than its predecessor. The sublimity of 
the phrase, “He rebuked the Red Sea,” delivered by full 
chorus in a voice of thunder, with its deeply expressive sequel, 
ey “ And it was dried up,” can never fail to impress. 
ut these are simple when compared with what follows— 
“He led them through the deep,” and “ But the waters over- 
whelmed their enemies.” The stately, , and solemn 
theme of the first—so graphically suggestive of the miraculous 
‘speaking the second “Triennial Handel Festival”—com- | passage of God’s chosen people through the divided sea—was 
menced yesterday. As in 1857, 1850, and 1862, the oratorio | given out by the basses with tremendous power; while the 
was an lnmortal Messiah. No matter what follows, or what | execution of the last, with its marvellous peroration, in which 
recedes it, a Handel Festival without Messiah would be no | the fact that not one of the pursuing 
del Festival at all. No name was ever more closely iden- | iterated and reiterated with ever-i earnestness, was 
tified with a single work—not even Mozart's with Don Gio-|a triumph of choral singing from end to end. In vain, how- 
ranni, Goethe’s with Faust, or Shakspeare’s with Hamlet—than | ever, did the vast audience clamour for a repetition—Mr. 
that of Handel with Messiah, It is titting, therefore, that at such | Costa, wisely we cannot but think, proceeded with the final 
celebrations as those held in the Crystal Palace, the place of | chorus of Part L, “ And Israel saw that work,” a per- 
honour should be accorded to this imperishable masterpiece. | ormance which would have been remarkable if only for the 
And certainly nothing finer on the whole has, under any cir-| very grand enunciation of its most remarkable e—“ And 
the people feared the Lord, and believed the Lord and His ser- 
vant Moses.” 

We cannot undertake, however impressed by so wholly ex- 
ceptional a performance, to go through the whole of Jsrae in 
Egypt, F ary: by piece. The praise awarded to the execution 
of te first part, which Handel really composed last, and ori. 
ginally named us, is fully as due to the second,—tbhe Song 
degua, amid breathless attention. Few of the vast audience | of Moses, in which the miracles actually described in Hzodus 

resent could bave been altogether unacquainted with the | are recapitulated, amid songs of praise and thanksgiving to 
Peauties in which the Messiah, more than apy other composi- | the God of Israel. The choruses of this part are in many in- 
tion of its kind, abounds. And yet to hear the music of| stances the most difficult in the oratorio; but from “ Moses 
the “sacred oratorio” par excellence, under such exceptional | and the children of Israel,” with which it triumphantly sets 
conditions, was, after all, to the meer: equivalent to hear- | out, to “Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed glori- 
ing something quite unprecedented. The orchestra, vocal and | ously”—both, as all who know Handel's music are aware, in- 
instrumental, nearly 4,000 in number, the place itself, and the | cluding the famous apostrophe, “ He hath triumphed glori- 
peculiar aspect it was made to wear for the occasion, all | ously, the horse and his rider bath he thrown into the sea” — 
combined to render the effect both striking and impressive. | with which it as triumphantly terminates, chorus after chorus 
It was a scene to remember as long as memory cares to cherish | was all that could be wished. The two most complex, elabo- 
any by-gone incident. rate, and trying of all—“ And with the blast of Thy nostrils 

Then follows upon this introduction an elaborate notice of — SS ra red together’ — m people shall 
the performance ; but we find more freshness and interest in} x", *" erty He absolute perfection. 


Mr. J. C. Buttre continues with success his line-engraved 
portraits of the “ Heroes and Leaders of the War, and Great 
Men of the Time.” The large Imperial vignette likeness of 
President Johnson now before us is in all respects to be com- 
mended. 


HANDEL AND THE FOUR THOUSAND. 


The Zimes of June 27 thus commences an account of the 
pening of the Handel Festival, at the Crystal Palace, near 
London. 

The fourth commemoration of Handel—or more strictly 


s was left, is 


cumstances, been heard than the performance of Handel's 
Messiah, at the Crystal Palace, yesterday. It was grand in 
all respects, and irreproachable in most. 

At shortly before three, the chief part of the company 
having arrived, the signal was given by Mr. Costa, and the 
National Anthem was performed, in chorus, the whole as- 
sembly standing. The masterwork of Handel was then 


Never, even by & choir and orchestra o! ordi numerical 
the subjoined notes, from the same source, upon the rendering | force, and, therefore, much more easily have we 
of Jsrael in Egypt, a few days later. heard these magn! t pieces 30 well given—with such spirit 

Whoever was absent from the C Palace yesterday—as | #4 precision, such uniform correctness and unswerving into- 
whoever was present can testify—lost the very noblest per- nation. This is, no doubt, attributable in e measure to 
formance ever heard at a “Handel Festival” of Handel’s| ‘2 intermediate carried on from time to time since 


je neem choral work. From beginning to end it was one un- 
nterrupted series of successes, Of course much of this may 
fairly be attributed to chance; and the more so as Israel in 
Hgypt, though a tar more difficult work than the Messiah, was, 
we say it advisedly, twice as well executed. From the outset 
@ universal confidence se2med to prevail. No sooner had Mr. 
Cummings delivered the opening tenor recitative—* Now there 
arosea new King over Egypt”—which briefly and enigram: 
matically supplies the place of the orchestral overture del 
was accustomed to affix to his oratorios, than the double 
chorus, “ And the children of Israel sighed by reason of their 
bondage,” in which the woes of the Israelites under the rule 
ofa King that “ knew not Joseph” are eloquently set forth, 
gave promise of the sort of choral performance that was in 
store. The “cry” of the oppressed people “ came up” in tones 
that went to every heart. “They loathed to drink of the 
river,” where the first of the plagues inflicted by Moses on the 
is portrayed with such terrible suggestiveness, was 

even better. In spite of its strange intervals and chromatic 
harmonies, so difficult to keep invariably in tune, not a fault 
could be named. The effect of the single chorus here, in 
direct contrast with that of the couble choir, was remarkable, 
notwithstanding the division of the bost of singers—sopranos, 
altos, tenors, and basses—with an express view to the anti- 
a character of the double choruses which abound in Jerael 
ame Sainton, in the declamatory air, “ Their land brought 
forth frogs,” then gave a forcible description of the plagues that 
ensues; and the climax was depicted with fearful reality in 
the wondertul double chorus, “ He spake the word, and there 
came all manner of flies,” &c. This which, at rehearsal on 
Friday last, was by no means satisfactory, now did not offer a 
single point for criticism. The emphatic reiteration of the 
simple and ¢ ding sent , “ He spake the word,” the 
passages, 80 suggestively accompanied by the fiddles, describ- 
ng the plague of “ flies and lice in all their quarters,” and the 
distinct phraseology of the coda, where “the locusis without 
number” add to the discomfort of the Egyptians, came out 
ly and in combination with singular force and clear- 

ness. The audience would fain have had this picturesque 
chorus repeated; but the despotic conductor, who knew 
what was coming, happily showed a ceaf ear to their entreat- 
ies. What was coming was no less than “He gave them 
hailstones for rain,” &c., which immediately follows the other. 
Nothing so imposing as this was ever prouced by means so 
simple. The episod theme, “ Fire, mingled with the hail, 
ran slong upon the ground,” and its subsequent treatment, 
stand alone in choral barmony. Of the execution of this 
familiar piece, we can only “y that, in our remembrance, it 
has never been approached. The effect was such that the 
whole audience enthusiastically called for it again. This was 
naturally looked upon by Mr. Costa rather as a command 
than as a request; and so, at a well known movement of his 
baton, the performers turned back to the first page and went 


the last Handel Festival at Exeter-hall and elsewhere. But it 
also says no little for the geueral im: ing- 
ing all over the country. Among other noticeable choral dis- 
plays must especially be mentioned “ Thy right hand, O Lord, 
18 become glorious in power,” one of the most us and 
brilliant of the double choruses, and the fugued choruses on 
ancient moder, “I will exalt Him,” and “ The earth swal- 
iowed them,” which for clearness aud decision of part- 4 
have rarely been surpassed. One of the most of 
them all—“ Thou sentest forth Thy wrath, which consumed 
them as stubble,” in which Handel’s graphic pictorial genius 
shines marvellously, was scarcely so fortunate; though even 
this, but for a temporary unsteadiness, soon would 
have been irreproachable. Enough, however, of the choruses, 
which in J so predominate that we are sometimes tem 

to overlook other parts of the Oratorio, of a different character 
it is true, but in their way of equal excellence. 

The airs and duets in 
and several of them are unsurpassed for ffectiveness. The 
plaintive duet “ The Lord is my strength” was extremely 
well sung by Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington and Ruders- 
dorff, the purely devotional one, “Thou in Thy Mercy” 
equally so by Sainton-Dolby and Mr. Cummings. 
The grand declamatory duet for basses, “ The Lord is a man 
of war,” in which Herr Schmid shone to much more advan- 
tage than at rehearsal, if still mp yee age Re great Eng- 
lish barytone, Mr. Santley, was, as rarely to be the case, 
unanimously encored end as a matter of course repeated. 
Madame Sainton, who always sings Handel like a true Han- 
delian, was more than iy happy in the air, “Thou shalt 
bring them in;” and Mdlle. Adelina Patti added another to 
her brilliant successes of this week by her irreproachab’ 
singing of the air, “ Thou didst blow with Thy wind,” which 
won another unanimous encore. But as usual, the great sen- 
sation ot the day, and, indeed of the Festival, was created b 
Mr. Sims Reeves, in the magnificent air, “ The enemy said 
will pursue,” which he sang with a fire and enthusiasm, a 
power of voice, a truth of accent, and a well sustained fluen 
of execution impossible to surpass. The effect was - 
bable. At the conclusion a storm of applause broke out from 
every part uf the build The air was, we need scarcely 
até, 1 repeated, and with the same unflagging ani- 
mation. 

After the oratorio the National 





them was 


less arduous and unremitting than invaluable, received the 
hearty demonstration which was justly his due. 


RAPHAEL'S CARTOONS, 
When Her M: ’s gracious pleasure to allow the Car- 
oy fee from Ham: 


once more through their task. toons by Raphae pton 
The second performance, which seldom happens, was quite | Court was first made known, it was a thought on the 
as good as the first. Another singularly fine display suc- of the K authorities to a Raphael 


— The fm = ener ye = “He sent a thick 
darkoess,” notwithstand ts unusual progressions 
of harmony, was delivered from the first bar to the last 


without the intonation ever perceptibly wavering. When 





le | Americans who expect in 


ed, | or for her existence, 


the south. Inthe present instance it is to be regretted that 
the same distinction has not been observed. 


The large masses of the Cartoons are'judiciously relieved 
the introduction between them of double pilasters, 

with excellent copies in full size and brilliant colours of the 
arabesques which decorate the walls of the celebrated 

in the Vatican, whilst the well-known historical scenes of 
lunettes, forming what is commonly called “ Raphael's Bible,” 


po 
The fine chalk drawing, a legitimate cartoon, on 
white paper, done by Casanova in 1760, from I’s Trans- 
figuration, finds an appropriate place here, and it is satisfac. 
tory to find that its merits have at last been As 
far back as the time when the Cartoons were bsing photo- 
graphed by Thurston Thompson, the Atheneum ted out 
the fine drawing by Casanova, then hidden in the smallest 
and dingiest of ante-rooms at Hampton Court, as specially 
worthy of notice and fully deserving to be copied in photo- 
eraphy for the use of students. 

he remaining wall space at each end of this noble gallery 
is filled with Raphaelesque objects, such as majolica dishes, 
cases, ara/esque ornaments, afew specimens of Ugo da Carpi's 
chiaroscuro prints taken from the cartoons, and a fine piece of 
Gobelins Tapestry, representing the Holy Family, in the 
Louvre, which bears the name of Francis the First. This 
splendid work of modern Art was given to the Departrhent in 
1862 by the Emperor of the French, and contrasts 
with a very shabby Mortlake tapestry, executed from the 
“Feed my Sheep” cartoon, hangio near to it. It iste 
be regretted that, as a specimen ofthe ultimate object of these 
Raphael designs, a more satisfactory example of loom-work 
was not obtained. “ Hangings” wrought after these cartoons 
are comparatively numerous in England, although noae, of 
course, could admit of comparison with the sei still 
in the Vatican, or with the duplicates made expressly for this 
country,and which, some years ago, we allowed toslip 
our fingers, to find an honourable resting place in the 
Museum.— Atheneum. 


PURCHASE FOR THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


In addition to the usual annual grant to the National Gal- 
lery for the purchase of pictures, we find in the estimate 
lately voted by Parliament the following item : “ Amount of 
the savings from the grants for purchases voted in 1 
1863-4, and 1864-5, surrendered to the Exchequer, £9,458. 
That is to say, the unexpended portions of the grants of three 
years, which, in accordance with the now esta- 
blished regulation, were surrendered at the close of each 4 
have been returned for the use of the National Gallery. Thus 
has been rendered possible an acquisition which during many 
years has been the subject of repeated ——w, 
which a high price seemed to render unattainable. early 
the whole of this three years’ savings has been applied to the 
purchase of a single picture. The small but celebrated Gar- 
vagh Raphael has been t for the nation ‘or £9,000. This 
icture, originally known under the name of the Aldobrandini 
apbael, is assigned by vant to Raphael’s earlier Roman 

1 It was ht to d in or before the year 
1800 by the late Mr. Day, who afterwards sold it fora com- 
paratively moderate sum to the late Lord Garvagh. Of the 
merits of the work itself, as a specimen of the great master, 
the public will soon be enabled to judge.—Times. 


—_—_——>—___—_ 


LONDON ; A SOCIAL PROBLEM. 


A correspondent of the N. Y. Zimes, C. L. B, (Mr. Brace) 
thus writes from London on the 17th ult. His remarks are 
fall of interest. 
London, it should be remembered, presents a problem, in s 
social point of view, which is nownere else offered in the 
world. It contains more than the tion of all 
put down wi a district of—say miles by eight. It 
is as if all New York State were crowded upon Mauvhattan 
Island and in the adjacent suburbs. This vast , more 
, housed, go- 
Unfortu- 


than three millions, must be fed, cleaned, cared 
verned and doctored in this small space of ground. 
many, te, Se difficulty of the problem is not likely to 


second part of Israel are all good, | dim 


The tendency of s large city is to a constantly additional 
rate of increase. Numbers attract. Probably ot tals moment 
more than a million of the inhabitants of London have come 
in from the rural districts or the provincial towns. The con- 
tinual absenteeism of the landlords adds to this tendency. 
Thousands come here to forth the money received from 
the peasantry and from lands, to swell the almost bound- 
less extravagance and incredible expenditure of the English 
capital. Such a tide of wealth as now creeps through the 
streets and parks of this mighty city was never before seen in 
the history of the world. The genuine wealth of the great 
marts and cities of the past, of Antwerp or Venice, or Rome, 
or Tyre, samt have Geen 9 Wate Se cumpadee. To those 
England to old some signs of 
that decay or “ decrepitude” which we have so long heard as 
ting motherland, Lond 
lish society will be a 
eyes, marks the hale 
years have not weakened a nerve ora muscle. Everywhere 
isa strong, tumultuous, active, vigorous life. Progress, 
Tne chscaen oud aagnantion in te aan wae 
physique, though degenerating cities, 
ay and vigorous, and in the aristocratic classes, 


oF When the final struggle comes for England’s pre-eminence 
though more to 


she is no accustomed to war 
than we were at the of the civil war, and would 
commit even more stu 


western, he well tren 9 Se 
tial power and prodigious energy which would even 
herself. And against whatever odds, her death struggle 
would be worthy of her history. 

But her great dangers are within herself. And yeteven 
these do not appear to me as formidable and impossible to be 
met as they did ten years ago. There is, a 
mass of social a The 
homeless and lowest in jon, is one of the most fear- 
ful spectacles in the civilized world. In New York and other 
capitals, one knows a few lanes and blocks and squares where 
some hundreds oF even thousands of thoroughly depressed 

degraded human beings ; 
Soe eee eee Se ee ene eos, thoatis 

y thousands, hungry, , 
vagrants, thieves, oh rina 





clusively to the actual works of Raphael, or seas 

i supaies a é a _" whi aig be | designs ae difectly from his = The 
subli words, well protected are nOW a conveni- 

bed beam uttered, & murmur of followed |! ent height frock the Soot, Albing both the thie * walle so that, 
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dealing Tae te evny Ste, 8 ES , altogether, a con- | new “ -wheels” and this additional rail can insure the 
dition 0 sanitary, moral and social evil which ma well oc- | safety of a <n Se ee mee may 
cupy now the incessant es of the British they not add to the safety of our ordinary trains under cir- 
Hemembering what our “ dangerous classes” were, for a few | cumstances ostensibly less perilous? Our railways do not 
weeks, two years ago, when the safeguards of society were with bat the bridge yawning chasms or scale towering 
temporarily withdrawn or broken down, one can imagine the are 
terrible chaos of London, if ever this brutish mass should be they have risks of their own, and that these, though on a 
stirred up by some revolutionary cause, and the hundreds of | smaller scale, are but too often fatal. Why, then, should we 
counuie who have no share in the government, and no | not avail ourselves of an “ element of safety in locomotive 
chance for an better, should strike for a portion of that | working” entirely neglected at present? Why not employ 
boundless wealth which glitters all around them. the means of keeping our trains more surely on the line and 
Still, the middle and upper classes are braveenough. There | exerting a vastly increased break power, even though we do | by the same engine driver. Mr. Shaw considers that the at- 
would be no lack cf daring men to fight for law and order,|not expect that a fractured coupling or a broken tire will | mospheric pressure exercised by the fans will be much more 
and the issue would never be doubtful. ‘The danger seems to | plunge us into a yawning gulf? If any such reform should | effectual than the existing block brakes. 
me even less — this source than it did when I was — ten or egphy Agere y noma he Ad = And a peace. Seal 
ago. The truth is, the philanthropy, religion and in- m than rs' appears 
Tonle of the kingdom are devoted now to reforming social | railroad over Mont Genin Times, June 8. 
evils. , 








































































fect so far as short trains were concerned, but his (Mr. Shaw’s 
proposed to stop trains of all | and within tha han 
distance. He pro to give power of stopping to the 
engine driver, without any assistance from brakesmen, and to 
give the power of stopping within 150 yards, whereas the pre- 
sent brakes did not bring the train up under 450 yards, The 
idea of the inventor ro to be toapply the apne | wer, 
a the flyw or fan ina flock ora m x, to 
stoppage of a train. He proposes to place fans 
under the carriage and inside the wheels, these fans to be con. 
nected by the buffer rods, which in turn are to be commanded 


PeRSIAN CALENDARS OR DervisHes.—When at dinner in 
the caravanserai, after darkness had set in, we were visited 
gest bard very ——_ as we any ey | heard, who 

More Paris Fasur RIL.—The summer modes or some of the savoury stew, the odour of which 
AN ALPINE RAILROAD. are now quite settled in many important points, All through | Seemelt pleagant to his nostrila. Ox our asking him how he 
The principles of railway communication are receiving an | the season, which began on the 2ist uit, the whole of the | On sagtted — © food M4 big og — touched, he 
unexpected development. Between France and Italy, as | dress, co , skirt, and pardessus—should be alike in colour pe on ed in Peral a m. “— dervishes 
poets sing and conquerors discover, nature has interposed | and , and the entire toilet passably simple, with a8| 1). mendicant friars sand ed ~ ae [os much as 
the Alps and snow. So, in the Franco-Italian Railway, run-| few ornaments as possible. This simplicity is really the dis-| 5it, contempt by the re ‘s 4 00 bg Europe, 
ung! by Mount Conia, tear at pemant, whee 'Y, oy a Saguihing caneete —s at the fashions & Se aman eae. dumm The late owe ohn th ctimised by the - af a 
.’ rather a cool way of expressi e Alps | ment, but as an ini tion of a return to m on ress - 
themselves run across the line. Por poe Dh the natural idea of | it is not worthy of much reliance. tors, whose insolence and impudence are unbounded. 
=a — was » bore Lowy! this one te a fae taste 4 scarves seems “> ~ to cuvies. and ~ —_ 
tunnel, upwards of seven miles in length. this pro- | cularly recei encouragement from t m ugénie, 
i work more than four miles have actually been com- | who appeared at the late great race for the Grand Prix de pera Se aren Seay Bape To the alms which they 
eted, but it is calculated that even under the most favoura- | Paris at Longchamps in a ificent cloth of gold scarf pre- | > liv dressed in ae aan odd ——. bie Fae gene- 
le circumstances eight years must elapse before the whole | sented to her Majesty by the Emperor on his return from Al- in oui aad thals enti visib) , Sometimes even 
enna Gin 00 epaoet eanwhile the mountain is crossed | geria. Some of the scarves already worn are very elegant ;| 15 teceive their food. & Amok Aye ars a bowl 
bya common road, not a bad road for such a place, but, on| they may be either plain, of the same material as the dress, their arrival in a new place, ‘4 c ey blow . bp oad 
the contrary, very good one. Perhaps no mountain road | or striped, and edged with ruching or lace. A muslin scarf) 3 Nevertheless. man pe — ion ae ind of wea- 
could be much better, but the “ break” is, of course, a terrible | over a taffety robe is extremely becoming, as well as a ve Pijerable pteagnee f = n time accumulate con- 
obstacle to traffic as now-a-days understood. This bit of | agreeable for hot weather; moreover, the shawl and |"\c0G. of their lives in debauche a b-4 spend the re- 
turnpike is about 47 miles long, and so steep and difficult | the burnous, especially the former, are almost of necessity | (6 those vagsbonds keep u et fon pro fen, Many 
that nine hours in summer and nearly eleven in winter are | put aside during the months of June, July, and August. enon the deue af Alleith jack & show of re at calling 
— oe the jenmey fom one me the other. —— ot change of pn gee a poy by many “ ba they are esteemed by ae Be oe hy Bonn sone 8 
in winter the passage is uncertain in the extreme; the hea arisiennes élégantes, an t is the a onment 0 “ 
diligences cannot be Gragged or guided over the snow and ioe, under jupons of a colour ‘different to that of the dress. A | lines and sanctity; and when they are consulted by the 





——_>_——_ 


are called “calendars” by the natives—a name that will at 
once recall many scenes in the Arabian Nights. They lead a 


e u simple peasantry, who regard them as oracles, the best of 
and sledges are used instead of them. Under these circum-| serious return to white to be generally resolved » , a 

stances of annoyance and delay, it was suggested that a rail-| upon; but having been d somewhat suddenly, the ju- San cleanest is — ona a wily scoun- 
way should be tried upon the mountain itself, and the Report | pon blanc may not yet strictly be considered as de rigueur. Unaher’e ie y 1s on Ang y assurance.— 
whch we publish in our extra half-sheet to-day leaves usin| For morning or for evening toilet the styles of coiffure are | ~ ney from London 

little doubt about the success of the project. varied. For the evening, ringlets, frizzied hair, and plaits 





CoLours as SymBois.—An artist of standing has this re- 
cently given his notions to the world, based upon authority, 
as to the characteristics of colours :—White, he says, is purity, 
in which brides should appear ; soldiers in blue, which signl: 
fies fidelity ; bishops in violet, for erudition; Sovereigns in 
red, an emblem of authority ; magistrates, priests, and savants 
in black, for severity of character. Further, black signifies 
mourning and sadness ; and white, innocence, purity, and se- 
renity; red, force, power, gos | courage; orange, riches 
and Sovereign pomp; yello , health, domestic trouble, 

and w 


The road over Mont Cenis is so and so wide that there | raised wg By | upon the top of the head, are perfectly ad- 
is room upon it for the projected line, without hindrance to | missible ; but the volume of the capillary ornament is not very 
the ordi traffic ; but itis not proposed simply to run loco-| extensive. For morning the plait may lie down in front en 
motive over the common highway. There is to be a; cowronne, or the bands be slightly waved. A ringlet or two, 
real railway laid down ; indeed, something more than a rail- | behind the plaits, and falling on the neck may also be worn in 
way, which, perhaps, we may describe as a railway and a half. | the day. : 

In this lies the secret of the newly applied principle. Itthe| Patro is still shared to an equal extent by the chapeau 

reader on his next journey will look at the engine which is | empire the chapeau fanchon; both are elegant in th-ir 

to draw his train, he will have no difficulty in discovering the | way, and the selection of the one or of the other should be 

“driving wheel,” which is worked upon immediately y the | made to depend more upon the style of the face of the intend- 
pled 












































ine ; , hope and ith ; blue 
eaad of casnater aul Goliad oir ta , age 


cients painted their statues, and affected red for Mars, white 

for Jupiter, — for Venus, and blue for Saturn and Neptune. 
uz, : 
fire, 


piston, and which, in fact, draws all the rest after it. ing wearer, than upon the special merits of either of the ri- 
times two, or it may be three wheels, may be seen cou bonpets.— Lady's Magazine. 
tapetes by an outside bar, which makes them all “ driving- —_— F 
wheels,” and increases proportionately the hold of the engine| Brorner Icnatius AnD THE Monks.—Brother Ignatius 
on the rails and its tractive power. But in ascending a road | held a gervice on the 25th, in St. Martin’s-hall, the bishop having 
so steep as that over Mont Cenis, more hold and more power | prohibited his preaching in any church in the London diocese. 
are needed than have ever been required on a permanent way | After the performance of various ceremonies with which people 
in this country, and the necessary addition has been supplied | are now pretty familiar, Mr. Lyne proceeded to deliver his ser- 
mon, which seems to have been very like the discourses of Pro- 


va a third rail and a second system of“ driving wheels.” 
testant revivalists. Some of the choicest specimens of his oratory 


ween the al rails,in the middie of the permanent 8 
way, another is laid down, on its side, and at an elevation | were the following :—‘“ I tell you the devil is here—here amongst 
you at this moment. And I appeal to Satan himself to say 


of some seven or eight inches above the rails outside. To bite 

upon this middle rail, horizontal wheels are constructed,| whether it would not have been better for many of you had 
driven by pistons of their ow:, and between these horizontal | Christ never died upon the cross!” “ You are grand people, you 
wheels the middle rail is firmly clipped. The engine thus | are rich people ; but rich people will go to hell—to hell; not be- 
obtains a double hold upon the road by two systeis of “ driv- | cause they are immoral, not because they are inhospitable, or un- 
ing-wheels” acting at right angles to each other, and the | gentlemanly, but because they use their riches in self indulgence.” 
result is such an accession of adhesion and power as will en- | He told his hearers if Christ were again coming to the earth, and 
able a locomotive to draw a train up theslopes of Mont Cenis.| being born in Burlington-mews, they would not care anything 
That, in plain words, is the description of the project which | about it. “High Church!” he shouted, “Ah! you go to chure 
the scientific reader will find technically delineated in Cuptain 

Tyler’s Report. 

In so far as the experiment has been yet conducted it is 
certainly a success, and a greater success than was antici- 
pated. The drawbacks and difficulties have proved fewer 
and slighter than the estimate assumed. Last winter, as is 
justly argued, was a winter to iy anything, and if this over- 
ground railway was not much impeded by the snows of 1865, 
we may look with some confidence to years ia Ss The 
Tailway actually fared better than the ordinary , Was more 
easily cleared of snow, and was fitter for immediate use. The 
ho:ses on the common road were not frightened by the locomo- 
tives. No accident occurred on this experimental portion of the 
line, and the success of the triple rail was appareutly establish- 
ed. As to safety, that, on Mont Cenis, is rather a comparative 
term; but Captain Tyler is of opinion that of the two the rail- 
way would be safer than the diligence. He remarks, indeed, 
Very naturally, that the idea is somewhat appalling pon a 
first glance. The railway has gallantly taken the outside of 
the road and left the inside to the horse traffic, so that the 
train will ran on the very edge of tremendous precipices, 


Green, red, and white represented the ‘ 
earth, ; vermillion ; air, blue; water, pale. Yellow, 
which is the lowest type, or the weakness of light, was left for 
the serving classes. At Rome the chambers of the slaves 
were painted yellow. 





A Fre Amone Rare Booxs.—The book-rooms of Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, with the whole of their valua- 
ble contents, were on Thursday destroyed by fire. By this sad 
accident, one of the most valuable collections of rare and beauti- 
ful books to be found in this country has perished. In Messrs. 
Sotheby's rooms at all times were to be found half a dozen or 
more splendid or curious libraries, waiting their turn to be sold; 
and at the time of the fire a t many books from the famous 
Daniel Library, with almost the whole of the magnificent collec- 
tion formed by Mr. Offor, were upon the shelves. Unfortunately, 
many of the treasures now destroyed were unique, and it is very 
doubtful if even copies of them exist, as possessors are usually 
very jealous of having any such made. Some of the Bibles and 


in the morning, and toa ball at night. You hold the devil in 
one hand, the crucifix in the other. I tell you the balls and thea- 
tres take you straight to hell. Yes, young lady, go to your ball, 
drop down dead in the middle of a waltz—and then see where 
you will be! You serve the devil with a crucifix from | Testaments in Mr, r’s library contained passages and 

our neck. But you won't take that to hell! No! the devil|ot to be met with in any other versions of the Scriptures. 
Limself will take it from you before you enter!” Thereafter | The religious world will therefore be a loser. The following para- 
the preacher offered, should anyone prove to him that Christ | graph was written before the fire occurred :— 
ever went to a ball, to dance a polka with anybody on the he magnificent lib of George Offor, the well-known editor 
spot. of Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and his other works, is now 

During the absence of Brother Ignatius in the metropolis there | being sold at Messrs. Sotheby's sale-rooms in Wellington-street, 
have been serious disturbances among the brethren of lish | The catalogue alone extends to 316 pages, and the entire collec- 
Order of St. Benedict, at Norwich, and the members of the third | tion comprises nearly 4,000 precious volumes. The principal 
order established in tion with it. It was difficult to get at | features of this ed ee ae are rare, early versions 
the real truth of the matter, but it appears that some of the| of the Holy Scriptures, including the most extensive series of 
monks are dissatisfied with the oppressive system established by | English Bibles, Psalters, and Testaments ever offered for sale ; 
Brother Ignatius, and are determined to have no more of it. One | #umerous editions of the Liturgies of Roman Catholic and Pro- 
of the monks has issued an “ Appeal to Public Opinion,” in | testant Churches; works of the Fathers, medigval writers, Re- 
which he says :—“ Mr. Lyne has been gradually Romanising the | formers, Puritans, and Quakers; a remarkable series of the 
ritual, and ruling in the most arbitrary manner, so that while | ductions of John Bunyan—some of the early editions of which 
professing to carry out the rule of St. Benedict he has carried 
down “a steep gradients, and round exceedingly sharp | out only bis own, which he has made o ive to the last de- 
curves. Under such conditions Captain Tyler ay an-|gree. Just before he went away he set forth a new code of laws 
i which he would not allow even to be questioned. We protested, 
before he went, against the arbitrary nature of these rules, but 
our objections were not listened to. bei be he coum’ he sent 
down most oppressive to our fathers, to 1 for three 
hours on the damp cold und in the early morning, to recite 
the whole psalter, and to lick up the dust in the form of a cross 
seven times on the dirty stone floors. These were sept for the 
infraction of a rule which had never been made, and the monks 
remonstrated this, and declared that as the Benedictine 
Order was an ive body, he (Ignatius) had no right to make 
- | regulations against the Order and without their consent. He took 
no notice of this remonstrance, and we cited him to appear and 
give an t of his p dings, whereupon he poohpoohed 
the whole matter. We then sent a special messenger to London 
to convey our charge and his suspension till he should choose to 
attend and answer the charge made against him by the whole 
body.” Thus Brother Ignatius has been suspended by his own 
monks, and they that in revenge he has incited disor- 











are almost worth their weight in gold; beautifully illuminated 
Hor, and other manuscripts of great interest, including a very 
early copy of the Epistles and Gospels, in En ; Pare produe- 
tions from the presses of Caxton, Wynkyn de Worde, Pyson, and 
other English printers; with a curious assemblage of books writ- 
ten by Dissenters in the last and preceding centuries, Mr. Offor 
was at one time a bookseller on Tower-hill, and from an early 
period in life omitted no opportunity which would add to his 
library, in Grove-street, Hackney, a rare Bunyan or a curious old 
Bible.—London Review, 1st inst, 


Tue East anp West Enps.—If modern Babylon has its 
head of gold, it has also its feet of clay; if the one is seen tow- 
ering superbly among the trees of St. James's Park, the towers 
of Westminster, and the squares of Belgravia, the others may be 
tracked amid mire and filth through the noisome lanes and 
crowded courts of Whitechapel. But what does Belgravia or 
Pall-mall know of Whitechapel and the Docks? It never 
even seen them, except when whisked along as by magic above 
the level of their narrow streets, or when ‘sal gaily and swiftly 
through a forest of masts on Thames, Paris I know, and 
Brussels I know, but who are ye?” Such is its language. It is 





derly persons to them, intercept their letters, &¢.— f 

mile, and though that, is not mach above the price | London paper, July 1. familiar with the lakes of Cumberland, the Highlands, the Dra- 
of some of our metropolitan it is 8 vast sum compared er chenfels, and the Tiber winding through its marble wilderness. 
with the £30,000 a mile which would have sufficed for -| A New Rawtway Braxe.—Mr. Shaw, the inventor of a new | Not to be familiar with these would be a disgrace indeed; but 
the rail over the mountain instead of it. This, | railway brake, which he e wee) what has the West-end of London in common with the East, with 

is not the least interesting aspect of the In| by the directors of all railways in the ,” convened a/| the rookeries, and the homes of the great unwashed? What are 

future it will always be a question for snaating, On Se 3D si, ok Go Lenien Hesem, Ser tho pee. the masses in Shoreditch to the élite of Belgrave-square? “Let 
pea pty day mm pene pep Ao] pose of making principles of b the people eat grass,” said old Foulon during the scarcity of 
not be to carry the line over the hill, as a triple rail- | great said, to the existing brake was, that they |'89; snd many a West-end matron, who will not adventure to set 
way enable us to do. There is also another considera-| were not with means for acting on all the wheels of| the sole of her foot on the pavement for delicateness, would, if 
tion, not overlooked by the Government Engineer. If these'a railway train at once. Newall’s invention had met this de-' you talked to her of in the East, feel little more con- 
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cern than Foulon for the diet of its poor. No one is eligible to 
the Travellers’ Clab who has not “travelled out of the British 
islands to a distance of at least 500 miles from London in a direct 
line,” but are any of those gentlemen required to have journeyed 
as far as Bethnal-green and the Isle of Dogs? How many of the 
e members would be found qualified for the club if it were 
with such conditions? No; practically the head of gold 
says the feet of clay are not of the body ; but they are, therefore, 
not of the body? If these members suffer, will not all the mem- 
bers suffer with them? It the feet of clay become unsteady or 
pars bd they dance in mad freak, stamp with wild fury and kick, 
or fearlessly along the brink of political and social precipices, 
will not the great image also begin to reel, and the golden glories 
of the head abased? A nation has ere now gone mad, as 
Bishop Butler predicted that it might. Let the West-end look 
well to it, lest dog-days come, in which the East-end shall be bit- 
ten; remembering what no mean seer has told us, that “ the earth 
itself is but a larger kind of doghutch lly going rabid,” 
— Ditto. _— 
Aw Exectiongertne Squrs.—A certain Club has issued a 
uib the Conservatives. It is a p us of a Joint 
mpany to be called “The British Government” 
og = rg pursuant to “Magna Charta,” “ the 
Emancipation Act,” and “ Reform Bill.” 
500 in £25,000,000 shares of £20 each, none 


Walpole, and Pakington, “ 
pele, cag ngtoi ru 





, Russell, and Gladstone—and Mr. 
ts as will enable him to 


can be in good working order by the following February. 


A Nice Porxrt on AvutToorapus.—Our readers may re- 
member that, in our “ Gossip” of last week, we directed atten- 
tion to the sale of the original corres; ence of ‘ 
first Duke of Buckingham, and his ly, with the most emi- 
nent tical characters of the past resent centuries, 
which was to have taken place on the following Tuesday. 
This sale has been stopped, interdicted by various families 

th mdence. It appears that,some years 
ham sold a large parcel of letters 
hp flaw ee? f th sor - d = 
Pp 4 m of them for the press, under the 
Courts and Cabinets of William IV. and 
v ” “Memoirs of the Court and Regency,” “ Private 
,” &c. The letters in these, including the correspond- 
ence of Richard, first Marquis oi Buckingham, the Grenville 
fi , and numerous important epistles from the Duke of 
Bi wham, were so softened or modified in the published 
volumes that the members of the different families found but 
little fault with their publication. The sale of the originals 
in their entirety, however, was deemed a very different mat- 
ter, and, as clauses of the law of copyright were trans- 
both selling the private letters and publishing 
(description with extract in catalogue is deemed a suffi- 
— Lag age the solicitors of the present Duke of Wel- 
2, 





Williams Wynne, and other parties in- 
t in the non-publication of the correspondence, com- 
manded the pte a Messrs. Puttick and Simpson, to 


desis: from selling. right of publication sold to the 
publishers by the lawful heir—the several works being actu- 
ally edited by him—and then the sale of the originals being 
interdicted — not owning but merely interested in the 
contents uf the correspondence—forms a very nice question 
for those skilled in the-law of copyright; but the reason of 
the prohibition will probably be found in the fact that the 
Duke suppressed many private matters when printing the 
letters, and the auction would only publish the un- 
abridged origi to the world. Those who have seen the 
original letters say they contain much that is of a most curi- 
ous nature.—London paper, 1st inst, 


An Eccentric Port.—There are people living who 
possibly remember how, many years ago, an epic poem, entitled 
Orion, and in which some people found considerable merit, and 
more should have done so, was published for one farthing. The 
public never relishes jokes at its own expense, and took this to 
be one of the sort, so it received the poem with chilling indiffer- 
ence, or, rather, it did not receive it at all. Vexed to the heart 
that his impertinence missed fire, the author started off for Aus- 
tralia, where he played many parts, but none of them the poet’s. 
He became chief of the mounted e, commanded the gold es- 
cort, worked as a gold-digger, gold commissioner, Crown Lands 
Commissioner, and Commissioner of Water Supply for Melbourne, 
turned theatrical critic, and then took to snapping steel pokers 
across his muscular right arm. At length, in his solitude, like 
“the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, among the Goths,” he 
has gone back again to poetising, and such as have a taste for a 
pale and prosaic imitation of the smaller Elizabethan poets may 
find gratification in reading Mr. Horne’s Prometheus the Fire- 
bringer.—English paper. 





Tue Lancasurre Weavers.—The active operation of the 
Lancashire Relief Furid is no longer required, and the Com- 


mittee at its last meeting adjourned sine die. The balance | 


remaining in hand is upw: of £36,000. In the course of 
two years a million sterling has been expended on public 
works for the benefit of the distressed operatives. During the 
deepest portion of the distress, 35,000 persons have been re- 
lieved from the money so expended. In the account it is 
most gratifying to find that North America has been a con- 
tributor to the fund to the amount of £40,000 besides £25,000 
worth of provisions. The average earnings of the cotton 
operatives have been from twelve to fourteen shillings a 
week. Many of the operatives, we are told, have given up 
mill-work, ng agricultural and other out-door em- 
ployment at less wages. 


BeLorave Mansions.—A limited company is being form- 
ed for the erection of “ maisons meublées” at the Grosvenor- 
gardens, Grosvenor place. Messrs, Trollope and Sons having 
become the lessees from the Marquis of Westminster of a 
portion of the land comprised in the “ Pimlico Improvements,” 
the opportunity has been taken for the erection of an establish- 
ment of this kind, without the enormous cost involved in clearin 
ground for the purpose. The site lies between the bottom o 
Grosvenor place and Victoria Station. It will be in future known 
as Grosvenor-gardens, The elevation of the proposed buil 
as well as of all the adjoining buildings, has been designed by 
Mr. T, Cundy, jun., the architect of the Marquis of Westminster, 
who has also laid out the garden inclosures in front of the houses. 
The ground-floor and basement of the building, as in Paris, will 
be let off in aes a portion of the ground floor will be let 


the “maisons meublées,” and will comprise about 200 rooms. 
These will be so arranged that any number may be let off as a 
separate “ apartment ;” and as there will be several entrances di- 
rect from the street, a tenant taking any considerable number of 
rooms might have the sole use of one of such entrances, thereby 
securing entire privacy. Messrs. Trollope have entered into a 
contract with the company, for a sum not exceeding £105,000, 
to deliver up the building furnished complete on 25th March, 
1867.—Builder, July 1. 


Tue Unrortunate Greexs.—-Greece must be a long way 
from prosperity. A correspondent says, “ If the 
could abolish the army and navy, form a Cabinet with only 
three Ministers, increase the to 3,000 men, and 
import a commissary of police for Athens, then King 
George might, before the end of 1865, fulfil his of 
ing over a model kingdom. The Greeks would infallibly 
ome & great nation if they had no Government and no great 
eas.” 





Cyess. 
PROBLEM, No. 862.—By T. Smith. 
From the “Chess World,” for July. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLUTION TO PRoBLEM No, 861. 


White. Black. 
S44 by lL. Kto Kt @ (best) 
2. BtoK B7 2. KtoR4 ° 


3. R to B5, mate. 





MERCHANT SHIPPING OF THE UNtTrED Krneriom.—At the 
end of the year 1864 there were 26,142 sailing ves sels of 4,930,- 
219 tons, and 2490 steam vessels of 697,281 tons 1 in 
the ports of the United Kingdom. Compared with the num- 
bers at the close of 1863, the number of vessels is almost pre- 
cisely the same, the sailing vessels fewer, but tlhe steamers 
more numerous ; but the hes has ene Sana 
the sailing by about 200,000 and the steam by a 100,000 
tons. The increase was almost entirely in the Jai‘ger class of 
ae Oe’ oe P pody #4 1864 there were 
16, sailing vessels above tons, egate being 
4,626,863 tons, and 1564 steam vessels above SO bite 
Pen webog | 675,320 tons. 668 vessels of 175,7(\3 be- 
onging to the United Kingdom were wrecked fi2 the year 
1864, and 105 vessels of 10,573 tons broken up. 





CoLonrAL Surprrva.—At the close of the year 1864 the 
colonies and possessions of the United Kingdom h.ad 12,146 
vessels of 1,458,487 tons at their ports—a 1 increase 
over the previous year of e 1700 vessels and abo\re 160,000 
tons. The return from the Bahamas is, however, .of an ex- 
character, owing to the ili wind which hiw blown 
them some ; five ago there were registered at the 
Bahamas vessels of 7022 tons, and at the end of 

vessels were 660 and the ae 56,487. The North Ameri- 
can colonies had at the close of the year 1864 7567 yussels of 
883,189 tons. India and the Asiatic colonies had 218,347 
tons, and the Australasian 174,417; Calcutta registering 78,- 
900, and Melbourne 57,534 tons. 


Discovery In Maruemartics.—Professor Sylvester has 


found a proof of Newton's process for discoveri ng the “ ima- 
ginary roots” of i f expression—a process hitherto 


without by 
wards. Professor 
King’s College, to about r 

is new demonstration of Ne’ ’s improved rule, which he 
called “the beautiful child of Newton's youth,” seems to have 
satisfied his audience. Mr. Sylvester 


which affects to prove that “ the flying arrow 
of course that at every successive instant each 
arrow must be at some specific point of space, and then argu- 
ing—“ but if at every instant, then always. 
explain { oa that vaoving tang p44 
ex it away by sa every mo’ or 
SDoemaped os bee poles “af puss, endl beknotaiboty torent 
anew at the next,—an ingenious but toilsome bhypothesis.— 
Spectator, July 1. 





Nationa, Portrarr Exsrsrrion.—Lord Derby has origi 
nated an idea which, if well carried out, will be of general 
interest. His Lordship proposes that a National Portrait Ex- 
hibition should take plase, the portraits of eminent 
men, even inferior and unknown artists, and 
and unknown by eminent artists. 
—— that three or more such exhibitions should 
other in consecutive na ee a 
chronological period, and expresses his that ow 
family portraits will gladly lend them for such a pur pose. 


A Guarpep Answer.—In one of our courts a man 
who was called to appear as a witness could not be tound. 


fies 


i] 
~ 





oa Ge els where he was, an el Tose 
wp dof wash gb our vga, See 





“That I cannot inform you,” replied the communicative gen- 
» “but he isdead.” This is considered the 
guarded answer on record. 


Paya a err ny ae peat 
to that over, some 

ventured << ne pads by million dollars of his private 
wealth in United States 5-20s., b: 


| 


y order to his Frankfort 


its immediate execution, and informing them that he 
hold his bankers msible for any advance of price that 
might have "—WN. Y. Times. 


in the meanw 


Royal = - <_< lectures, delivered | 
tution reat upon meteorol 
storm-warnings, a new marine fog-signal. This is =! 

by its originator, Mr. H. T. Humphreys, to be p' on dan- 
gerous shoals and rocks out at sea, or upon headlands in great 





Music anp SmaLu-Pox.—Music is turned to odd uses in 
these days when every one who has no real fancy seems agoniz- 
ing after originality, The inauguration of the statue of Dr, 
Jenner, which is to take place at Boulogne towards the end of 
July, will be signalized in part by a ‘ Hymn to Beauty,’ written 
by M. Elwart, in which the great discovery of vaccination is to be 

ively i ted by choruses of children, young men, 
mothers and patriarchs.— Athenaeum. 








BURNING OF THE MUSEUM, 
LETTER FROM MR. BARNUM, 


New Yo July 14, 1865. 
Messrs. Hurrine & Co. :—- 5 7% 


GENTLEMEN,—Though the destruction of the American Museum 
has proved a serious loss to myself ont ed ae en eee 
verify the old adage that “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 

ood,” and co; uently congratulate you that your well known 
fes have again demonstrated their superior fire proof qualities 
in an ordeal of unusual severity. 

The Safe you made for me some timeago was in the office of the 
Museum, on the second flocr, back part of the building and in the 
Gun h of trial it found the debris, 

twenty-four hours’ o was found among the 
and, on pom tan it this day, has yielded up its contents in very 
order—books, papers, policies of insurance, bank bills, all are 
diti i late use, and a noble commentary on the 
trustworthiness of Herring’s Fire Proof Safes. 
Truly yours, P. T. BARNUM. 

HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION SAFES—The most re- 
liable tection from fire ever known. 

HERRING & Cu.’8 NEW ee SAFES, with 


Hi & Floyd’s patent crystallized iron. 
‘The Best security against a burglar’s drill ever manufactured. 
HERRING & CO. 
251 Broadway, corner of Murray Street, New York. 


FARREL, HERRING & CO., 
Philadel, 
HERRING & CO., Chicago. 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPEB ASSURANCE ASSOOIATION, 


Omces, ("ES Wall street, New York” 








Capital and Surplus.......... ececces ecceed $3,160,000 
Lossesalready paid..... ec cccevoroccccecoce 1,000,000 
Annual Income... ........ 0... eeeseeeeeee +. 860,000 


This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 





“ Not for a day, but for all time.”"—PLantation Brrrers. 
Hold fast to that which is good. 

Never be without PLantation BirtEeRs in the house. 

“ Thrice is he armed who hath hie quarrel just.” 

Thrice armed against Disease is he who always has a bottle of 
PLantaTion BuTrers in the house. 

“Prevention \s better than cure.” 

PiantatTion Birrers will prevent and cure Dyspepsia, Vertigo, 
Headache, Heartburn, and all gloomy, despondent and unhappy 
feelings. Relief in five minutes. 

“In time of pe:tce prepare for war.” 


preventive and cure of Stomachic and Biliary derangements. * 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Sia- James Clarke's 
CELE BRATED PILLS! 
PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
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